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Havens GRANMA in Spanich 14 Feb 81 p 5 
[Interview with Vitaliy I. Verotathev, Seviet ambacaasdor to Cuba, by Guetave Ulac ia) 





We are only 4 few days away from the opening in Moar ow, 
om 23 February, of the 26th of the Communiety Party of 
the Soviet Union. History hee rated that each ee 
hae cleared new pathe ond served ae 4 point of departure for fur- 
ther brilliant accomplichmente that daily bring Lenin's homeland 
closer to humanity's bright future: commnien. 


On the cecasion of thie very important event, GRANMA interviewed 
Vicaliy 1. Vorotnikov, member of the Central Committee of the 
CPSU and the USGR's ambaesador to Cuba. 


[Question] During the 5-year period that hae just ended, the USER had aany notable 
economic, political and social successes. Could you tell we about the principal 
Soviet achievements during recent years’ 


|Anewer) The character and entire rhythe of social life in our country at thie 
time is governed by preparation for the 26th CPSU Congress, which will begin on 
23 February 1981 in the Palace of Congresses the fremlin in Moscow, Tt will 
review the last S<-year period and will draw up the latest plane for the economic 


and social development of the USSR. 














Im the history of the construction of commmienm, the recently ended 5-year period 
will occupy 4 worthy plece. It demonstrated convincingly that the economic strategy 
developed at the 24th and 25th party congresses wae correct. 


In comparieon with the ninth 5-year period, during these yeare the national income 
rose by 400 billion rubles, industrial production rose by 717 billion rubles, 

and agricultural production increased by 3S billion rubles. fFour-‘ifthe of the 
national income wae ueed directly to benefit the people (for the conetruction 

of housing and social and cultural works ae well a6 for other purposes serving 
the welfare of the people). 


Expenditures for the aationsi ecomomy accounted for 635 billion rubles, which ade 
it possible to increase basic funds 1.4 times and to build over 200 aajor industrial 








enterprises. A sew industrial complex started upnearly every working day of the 
S-year period, 


The industrial sectore which determine technical progress in the national economy 
developed more rapidly. Production of consumer goode rose 21 percent. The supply 
of them expanded and their quality iaproved, 


The messures taken to etrengthen the technical and physical base in agriculture 

are impressive. Expenditures in thie sector exceeded 1 billion rubles; that 

is, over 27 peroent of the total amount. The energy supply for agriculture work 
rose 1.4 times. Irrigation and drainage were developed on 4 large scale. Concen- 
tration and ape: talisation in agricultural production and agroindustrial integration 
became more extensive and varied. 


All that bore fruit. For the first time, during the 10th S-year period, the grain 
crop averaged over 200 million tone per year. Production of meat, wilk, eggs, 
cotton, etc., rove. 


Because of scientific/technical progress and improved management, improved eff i- 
ciency in production was achieved during the 10th 5-year period. Labor productivity 
increased 17 percent, insuring 75 percent of increased industrial production, all 
agricultural expansion and 90 percent of the increase in construction and inetalla- 
tion of machinery. 


The economy of the USGR daily produces 4 social product having 4 welue over 2.86 
billion rubles; that is, 13.1 cimee gore than in 1940 and twice that in 1965. 
We have now reached economic power of such magnitude that we were able to simul- 
taneously conetruct euch giant industrial projects ae the Sayano-Shushenskaya 
hydroelectric plant, KamAZ, and Atommeh, create and develop dozens of regional 
and industrial complexes, construct the BAM, @ake major outlays in the region 

of nonfertile Land in the RSFSR, and carry out modernization in thousands of 
plants, and, along with that, sot reduce but, on the contrary, increase 
social programs intended to improve life of the people. Such possibilities, 
such scope for the Soviet economy, were sot known formerly. 


The party hee placed raising of the people's standard of living at the center 

of practical work in the economic sector. This very humanistic approach provides 
good results in 411 epheres of the social development of 4 mature socialist society. 
During the 5-year period, 329 billion rubles more than during the ninth 5-year 
period was alloted from the national income for improvement of the people's 
etandard of living. Real income per capita rose 17 percent. The average wage 

for blue- and white-collar workers rose by over 15 percent, and kolkhomike' income 
from collective farming rose by 26 percent. Funds for social programs, which 
guarantee the solid economic basis for fulfillment of the Soviet people's conet i- 
tutional right to free education and gedical attention, to rest and old-age benefits, 
reached some 527 billion rubles. 








There we large-scale construction of homes. For this purpose, 87.2 billion rubles 
were spent, 1.5 billion more than expected. Today, nearly 80 percent of the urban 


population lives in individual apartments. 














Further progress has been vade in the ephere of science, education, culture, public 
health, physical education aod eporte. It ie enough to recall the triumphant 
apace flights, which are increasingly longer and involve gore complicated taske, 
We are pleased to mention again the success of the first joint Cuban-Seviet apace 
fiight by those brothere-in-apace, communiete Yuriy Romanenko and Arnaldo Tamayo 
Mendes. Ite significance has gone beyond the limite of science and technology: 
lt hae become an important political ewent in the life of our countries and of 
all progressive humanity. 










We can aleo recall the resulte of the 224 summer Olympic Games, held in Moscow 
in 1980, ich again demonstrated enormous possibilities for the aultifaceted 
development of the man who is creating secialiem. They aleo confirmed the inde- 
etructibilicy of the Olympic sovement and ite important role in the strenginening 
of peace and friendship among the peoples. 


When analysing the resulte of the L0th S-year period, the CPSU Central Committee 
acknowledges the work carried out to the extent merited, At the eame time, it 
is pointing out probleme ae well as deficiencies. 


The fulfillment ot some economic and social tasks has been hampered by the exhaustion 
of many old mineral deposits, including some very important ones, and by the trane- 
fer of the principal centers of mining activity to scarcely accessible regione, 

to the eaet and to the north. Agriculture and the sectors depending on raw materiales 
from it have suffered from the extremely unfavorable weather conditions during 

the yeare 1977, 1979 and 1980. 


Deficiencies in labor have combined with the objective factors that have hampered 
development. In particular, the etruggle against production losses, wete of 
capital and deviation from established procedures has not always been pursued. 


Nevertheless, the deficiencies indicated cannot obecure the enormous accomplishments 
stemming from the creative activity of the party and of 411 the Soviet people 

éuring the 10th 5-year period, Our country hae taken 4 major step forward in 

all phases of economic and social development. 


The Soviet Union has entered the 1980's with great economic, scientific and technical 
potential, with highly qualified cadre, with great experience in the building 

ef socialiem and commniem. The limite reached enable us to solve problems on 

a etill greater ecale. 


[Question] What, in your opinion, will the basic tasks of the Soviet national 
economy be for the 5-year period 1981-1985, and what will the most iaportant guide- 
lines be for subsequent yeare?’ 


{Anewer) On the basis of the enormous economic potential created during past 
years, the party hes formulated the principal task for the lith S-year period. 

It consists in “ineuring continued improvement of the well-being of the Soviet 
people by means of steady, ongoing development of che national economy and acceler- 
ation of the scientific/technical progress, by means of movement of the economy 
into intensive growth, by means of more rational utilizaticn of the country's 








preduction potential, by @eane of the saving, by 411 @eane, of all resources, 
and by meane of improvement of the quality of the work done, 


The principal document our party is taking to ite 26th Congress, the CPSU Central 
Committee's draft "Principal Guidelines for the Beonomic and Social Development 

of the USER for the Yeare 1981-1985 and for the Period Until 1990," outlines the 
prospects for our country's development not only for the next 5 yeare but also 

for the following years, and therein lies the most important feature of the document. 
ite provisions epring from the party's tacticaland strategic guidelines approved 

at previous CPSU congresses. Thus, the direction taken by the party in the deter- 
mination of the principal taske of the building of communiem is clear. 


The 1980's will be 4 new stage in the conetruction of the material and technical 
bese for commniem, in the development of social relations, in the development of 
the new man, in the insuring of continued social progress for society, and in the 
implementation of an extensive program for improvement of the people's welfare. 


There is much to be done during the llth S<year period. The USSR's national income 
will rise 18-20 percent. Its growth in absolute terme will be auch higher than 
during the previous S-year period. tt muet aleo be born in mind that as our economy 
expands, cach increment of social production aseumer greater weight. 


Industrial production for the yeare 1981-1985 will rise 26-286 percent. Generation 
of electricity will reach 1.55-1.60 billion kilowatt-hours. Extraction of petro- 
leum (including condensed fetc) gas) will reach 620-645 mbhdion tons; of natural 
gae, 600-640 billion cubic meters; of coal 770-800 million tons; and production 

of rolled ferrous metale will reach 117-120 million tons. The manufacture of @achin- 
ery and toole will increase no lees than 1.4 times. Attention will be focused 
prima-ily on improvement of technical level and the quality of manufactur. of 

mechi very. 





The CPSU Central Committee is approaching from a new direction the issue of ways 
and methods of solving key problems found in a mature socialist economy. The chief 
feature of the development of the national economy during the next 10-year period 
will be the bringing-to-bear of a comprehensive perspective on the fulfillment of 
major economic tasks. 


For the first time, in the implementation of current and future planning, the devel- 
opment and carrying out of a number of special comprehensive programs is contempla- 
ted. 


Among those that are now being developed and that will be made an organic part 

of our plan is the essential role given to the food-supply program. The new approach 
to solving the food-supply problem entails insuring unified planning as well ase 
financing and management of all sectors of the country's agroindustrial complex 

as 4 whole. The essential point in the program is that the measurement of what 

has been done gust solely be the final result; that is, production not only in 

the field or in the farm, but right on the counter of the store. 


Considerable material and financial resources are being set aside for the develop- 
ment of agriculture during the 5-year period that has just begun. Measures have 


been determined for improvement of specialization and concentration of farm production 
and for increased efficiency in agricultural and other sciences. 




















Ae « result of that the average sonual farm production will rise 12-14 percent, 
Average annual production of gre.) will total 236-243 million tone; of cotton, 
9.2-9.) million tone; of meat, 1/-17.5 million tone; of milk, 97-99 million tone; 
and of eggs, at least 72 billion, 


To successfully fulfill the principal tagk of the Lith 5-year period, measures 
have been taken to improve the very important balance in the national economy: 
the growth rate for industrial group "B" (consumer goods) will surpass the growth 
rate for the "A" group (meane of production): 27-29 percent for the "B" group 

in compariees 26-28 percent for the "A" group. For the production of widely con- 
sumed goods, the role of the hea» industry sector will increase. 


What is new about the solution to the key problem--raising the people's standard 
of living=--is effective use of social measures, Gocial progress during the 1980's 
will be characterised by solution of problems related to the deveopment of the new 
man and improvement of the secialist way of life. We envision the creation of con- 
ditions for complete satisfaction of the people's wishes with respect to high- 
quality food products, industrial products, and articles for cultural and everyday 
use. We have embraced the task of essentially achieving the provision of an apart- 
ment for each family. 


The possibilities for a harmonious spiritual life will continue to be expanded. 
Further progress towyrd the pinnacle of cultural achievement will be made. 
Esthetic education will advance. As in the past, the education system will occupy 


an important place. 


During the lith 5-year period, approximately 10 million people will receive special- 
ized higher and intermediate instruction. 


We envision o striking improvement of the public health system. For example, during 
the 5-year period, the total number of hospital beds in the USSR will be increased 
8-10 percent; and production of medical goods will rise 40 percent. 


Preventive health care, safety measures, organization of leisure time, tourism, 
masse sports activity, etc, will be improved, 


Implementation of the plans laid is supported through the expansion of the material 
base. 


The roads have been mapped out for fulfillment of the extensive program for improve- 
ment of the people's well-being; utilization of them will enable us to carry out 
the tasks we have assumed. The most important of them is to improve the efficiency 
of production. During the 1980's the idea of extensiveness will in effect give way 
to that of intensiveness in all sectors of the economy. That is, each ruble in- 
vested in the economy must produce the maximum benefit possible for the national 


treasury. 


Production capital in the present Soviet economy totals 1.1 trillion rubles. What 
methods must be employed to improve utilization of this potential? 











Piret of all, it is necessary to save what we already have. For example, accord 
ing to econamists' calculations, the expenditures for rationalisation of consump- 
tien of raw materials in the wedium termare two times below 
Crease in production. In other words, two tons of petrolews saved fram coal, 
from metals, are going to cost as much as a ton taken out of the ground, not to 
mention keeping it for the future. 


A second direction: comprehensive utilisation of natural resources. The Soviet 

Union supplies iteelf from reserves of ite natural wealth. It is trying to in- 

crease the wealth, engaging in active geologic exploration. That line is being 

maintained for the coming years, including widespread utilisation of the most 

modern space-science methods. However, the richest deposite for today are often 

— for mining of simple raw materials, which reduces the efficiency of 
ning them. 


The 1980's present particular demands with respect to demographic policy in our 
country. The problem of labor resources is more acute. Precisely for 
thie reason, during the new 5-year period, greater productivity will increase 
national income at least 85-90 percent and industrial production over 90 percent; 
all phases of agricultural production will be increased, 


What are the means of carrying out this task? First of all, there is continued 
improvement of equipment used, introduction of as much mechanization and automa~ 
tion as possible, and prudent reduction in 4)1 sectors of the number of workers 

doing manual labor, especially in supplementary and avxiliary jobs. 


Great importance is ascribed to improvement of the organization, setting of stan- 
dards for, and promotion of labor, to the widespread introduction of the scienti- 
fic organization of labor and to improvement of its effectiveness. A considerable 
role is being given to means of improved use of economic incentives. In this 
context, we plan to markedly improve the structure and organization of production, 
to promote the growth of socialist emulation, to improve the manner and methods of 
management of the economy, and to expand each worker's training. 


As a result of all the steps taken to increase labor productivity, during the sew 
5-year period the national economy will witness the freeing of 17 million workers. 


For 4 long time, of its own account the Soviet Union has earned the glory of a 
great country under construction. Also, during the llth 5-year period, expendi- 
tures in the national economy for the account of all sources of financing will 
rise 12-15 percent. 


The salient characteristic of the new S-year period, which will distinguish it from 
previous ones, is that the rate of growth of the national income will be higher 
than the expenditures. This will be the source of funds required to meet the 
major needs indicated by our party, which involve a radical improvement of the 
state of things in the construction of basic works. 


The growth of production proposed for the 5-year period requires the best distri- 
bution of the means of production, still closer, better coordination of ~«ctorial 











and regional plans, which is possible through continued specialisation and proper= 
tional development of the economies of the federated republics and of the economic 
zones in the single national economic complex. 


Considerable attention wili be given to continued improvement of management and to 
raising the level of administration in ail the links of the economy, That is re- 
lated to the expansion of production, the complexity of economic bonds, and the 
requirements of the current scientific/technical revolution. Taking this into 
account, the CPSU Central Committee has recognised the necessity of including in 
“Principal Guidelines. . ." the special section “Improvement of Management, 
Raising the Level of Administration in All the Links of the National Beonomy,” 
which is designed to guide management of the national economy toward fulfillment 
of the party's decisions concerning the issues of the country's economic and social 
development, completion of the economy's shift to intensive development, and the 
raising of the people's standard of living. 


Also planned for the lith 5-year period is continued development of the USER's 
foreign economic relations, particularly with the socialist countries, and active 
participation by the USSR in the continued expansion of socialist economic in- 
tegration among the countries belonging to the CEMA. The extent of cooperation 
between our countries, the USSR and Cuba, will increase over 1.5 times during 
these years. 


The plan drawn up by our party's Central Committee for submission to the 26th 
CPSU Congress sets major, responsible tasks. This document of great political 
importance is being submitted for discuss\on by all the people in accordance with | 
the Leninist tradition. 


At meetings held throughout the country, the workers offer thousands of proposals 
intended to make che plans more concrete, for enlarging goals, for uncovering re- 
serves not previously used for increasing production. Proposals and expressions 

of desires and critical comments inspired by concerns regariing the common cause 

are published day after day in the pages of the Sovie. press. 


That is additional evidence of the genuine democracy of our mature socialist 
society. 


The interest with which the Soviets are discussing the party's great proposals for 
the coming period make one feel certain that the plans drawn up for the will of 
millions will be successfully carried out. 


[Question] What will the chief principles of the Soviet Union's foreign policy 
be with respect to the Republican administration in Washington, whose first steps 
are of worldwide concern because they threaten peace? 


{[Answer) The bisic terms, the principles of the foreign policy of the CPSU and 
the Soviet Government, were formulated by V. I. Lenin. They are proletarian 
internationalism and peaceful coexistence among countries with different * _.al 
systems. These are adhered to strictly and have been carried out by us *.nce the 
first days of the Soviet Government's existence. The Soviet Union's uncherging 
desire for peace, for general and complete disarmament under rigorous international 
controls, for mutually beneficial cooperation among countries, and for onomic, 





eocial and cultural »rogress for all the peoples is known by everyone and has won 
the respect of all decent peopse on this planet. 


In ite relations with the United States, the Soviet Union, as always, regardless 
of which adminietration is in office at the given moment, has followed and con- 
tinues to follow an upright policy intended to bring about better mutual under- 
standing, a joint examination of bilateral ‘seves and a shared contribution to 
constructive solution of international probleme. 


Soviet=-American relations have witnessed different periods. There was the 
War," which contaminated international life and returned nothing to ite ini 
except self-disclosure. There were also the years of genuine peaceful coexistence, 
of actual mutually beneficial cooperation that contributed to improvement of 
political climate throughout the world. 


the 
Unfortunately, during the Carter administration, the United States began to cou 
plicate our relations and the international situation in general. 
campaign of intervention in internal affairs of countries 
text of the “struggle for human rights." There 
similar to the well-known antiCuban psychosis in 
in Cuba of the so-called Soviet military brigade, 
of important agreements intended to consolidate 
detente, which is in the interest of all peoples 


Under these conditions, too, the Soviet Union has done everything possible to 
preserve and promote all constructive international processes and 
Soviet-American relations. A notable example of this is the const: uctive 
posals introduced at the 35th session 

minister of the USSR, Comrade Andrey Gramyko, as well as those offered by Comrade 
Leonid I. Brezhnev in his speech before legislators in India on 10 December 1980. 








! 
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Nor did our position change with the change in 1 


In the cable to Ronald Reagan on the occasion of his assuming the presidency of 
the United States, Comrade L. I. Brezhnev noted again, “The 
of relations between the USSR and the United States and their constructive co- 
operation in the solution of current international problems 
cause of ameliorating the international situation and of strengthening peace. 


However, as the new American administration's first steps indicate, it is 

at least for the present, to follow another line in its international politics. 
High officials in that government speak of an alleged * of 
the Soviet Union in regard to the SALT-2 agreement's being more advantageous for 
the USSR than for the United States. There are repeated statements that inter- 
national detente is like a one-way s 
Americans, convincingly demonstrated 
ficial for both countries and for the entire world. 


ii 


In general, the impression is being created that for the ted States 
better to live under conditions of 4 compl in 
with great danger than in an atmosphere of peace and cooperation 




















During the past S-year period, the Soviet collectives carried out considerable work 
to fulfill the bilateral commercial, economic, scientific/technical and cultural 





Reconstruction work was done on the Jose Marti metallurgical plant, a group of 
sugar mille, seven textile plants, and over 400 ke of the Havana-Gantiago de Cubs 
railroad; and training was begun for the Cuban national cadres in 60 echools 
equipped with our assistance. 


In the sphere of technical cooperation during the 5-year period, contracts worth 
nearly 1.2 billion rubles were carried out, which is @ore than was called for in 


the corresponding intergovernmental agreements. In 1980 alone, the amount of 
technical aid furnished to Cuba totaled nearly 370 million rubles. 


Scientific/technical cooperation is being pursued successfully, carried out in 
accordance with long-term plans. Our advisers and consultants do 
work in the Cuban @inictries and agencies. 
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Peonomic cooperation between the USSR and Cuba will take place with a view to 


socialist economic integration of the countries belonging to the CHA. 











U.8., PRC "TMETIGATE’ JAPAN'S MILITsRIZATION 
Moscow MOSCOW WEWS in Dnglieh No 15, 19-26 Apr Bl p 9 


[Article by Prof Dmitry ¥. Petrov, head of the Japan Department at the Institute 
of the Par Bact, USSR Academy of Seiences, BD. Se. (Hietory): “Who Ie Pushing 
Japan's Militarisation’”) 


{(Text| Japan ice rapidly increasing ite military spending. The 

of the renewed army--or the “self-defence forces”, as it is called--is being 
improved. The people are being assaulted with « hail of propaganda t 

@oral and peychological atmosrhere conducive to rearming (see iesue No. 14). 


Military Alliance With the USA 


Tokyo wae not kept in the dark too 
can administration in the United § 
ee ee ee 
the USA expected Japar to exert maxiaum 








tion of ite military programmes, and expand — 
the North-West Pacific. 


Washington considers ite military alliance with Japan, founded on the January 1960 


“security treaty", of priority importance for ite regional and global objectives. 
Under the treaty, 119 American bases and 46,000 troope--mostly aarines--are 


deployed in Japan. 


The “security treaty” clearly liaite the possible use of the bases to the Par East. 
But the USA frankly intends to use thee in ventures everywhere. The aerines eta- 
tioned on Okinawa have been made part of the “rapid deployment forces", and press 
reports eay they have been sent to the shores of Iran. 


At the same time, the United Stetes is demanding that Japan «st .uld reare further 
and play 4 greater role in the American military-strategic « tem in Asia. The 
Japanese armed forces are being asked to conduct closely coordinated anti-eub and 
anti-aircraft operations with the warships and air force of the US Pacific Fleet, 
and to defend marine communications thousands of kilometres from Japan's shores. 
It is aseumed that the Japanese Navy will look after the patrolling of marine 


ll 








commmications to Guam and then southwards down to the South China Sea and the 
Strait of Malacca, 


The old doctrine “let Asians fight Asians” that was formulated back in the 
Risenhower days of the 19506 is now being revived anew. But ie thie in the 
interests of Japan i*eelf? 


Japan in the West's Global Strategy 


Ae a first step, Reagan administration spokesmen have suggested trilateral con- 
eultations among the United States, Japan and Western Burope on security quee- 
tions. 


The Japanese government has oft repeated that it cannot join any pact because the 
letter aad the spirit of the Constitution prohibite it. But contrary to these 
declarations, it is obviously moving in compliance with American demands. 


In particuler, the establishment of a permanent trilateral political consultative 
organ to come up with agreed military-political concepts is being considered. 


Japanese warshive and warplanes joined US, Canadian, Auetralian and New Zealand 
navies and air forces in the military exercise code-named Rimpac-80 (Pacific 
Ring) last February-March. For the firet time since the war, the Japanese navy 
initiated combat operations thousands of miles from Japan and far away from the 
far East. And it has already been announced that Japan will join similar war 


games again next year. 
Peking’s Instigations 


The danger to peace in Asia posed by Japan's mounting militarization has been 
heightened by its move towards closer relations with Peking, which is trying to 
involve Japan in its own anti-Soviet strategy. in an interview in Kyodo Teushin 
Agency on August 20, 1980, China's Deputy Poreign Minister Han Nianlung openly 
called China and Japan “to draw up joint actions against the USSR". 


Peking spokesman have reiterated their complete support of the 

military alliance, and have spoken ir favour of Japan's more rapid mi litariza- 
tion. China's Deputy Chief of Staff Wu Kiuquan told the Liberal-Democratic 
Party delegation April 29 last year that Japan should boost ite ailitary expendi- 
ture © two per cent of ite GIP, i.e., to gore than double them over the present 
level. 





The last thing those who are pushing Japan onto the dangercus road of mis.tarise 
think of is the fate of the Japanese people. The Japanese public sees another 
course. “It appears that persistent efforts are needed to restore the policy of 
international detente,” the MAINICHI SHIMBUN recently declared editorially. 





Detente instead of aggravating tensions, and good-neighbourliness instead of con- 
frontation is the way vhich conform to the thoughts and hopes of miliions of 
Japanese and of all those who went a4 last‘ng peace. 
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PRC PROVOCATION IN INDIA, SOUTH ASIA ATTACKED 
[Article by 8. Agafonov) 
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“comprehensive settlement," which have come to be known a8 the “Deng package,” ie that 
India quet surrender some of her territory in the North-East in exchange for China's 
recognition of the legal border between the two nations in the North-West. More- 
over Beijing te holding up such a recog.ition of the official frontier as a “oonees- 
sion" to India. Ae Indian politietane see it, Beijing's design ie to have one chunk 
of Indian territory exchanged for another aleo belonging to India. 


Another direction of Beijing's anti-Indian policy te it support for the separatiet 
movements in Northern India. The Indian weekly NEW WAVE wrote that China had plane 
to establish a buffer state on a territory to be alienated from North-Eastern India 
and that the projected estate was to become a j mping-off ground for Chinese expansion 
in Asia. At one time Beijing openly spoke about this plan. Thus, RENMIN RIBAD 
threatened to dismember India by setting up the estates of the Naga and Miso tribes. 
Beijing had for long “doubted” India's right to ite estate of Jammu and Kashmir and 

it had been even more frank about Sikkia: “China will never recognise Sikkim ae an 
Ind‘'an estate." Over and above these hostile statements, China forwarded hundreds 

of cone of weapons, foodstuffs and propaganda materiale to the separatiete who operate 
in India and who are incited by Beijing. 


A few wonthe ago China said that it had stopped aiding anti-Indian dissident groupes. 
However, facta point to the contrary. Thus, major centres to train spies and sabo- 
teurs from among the Naga and Mizo tribesmen and other separatists operate in the 
southern parte of the Xinjiang-Uygur and Tibet autonomous areas of China. In Novem- 
ber 1980 alone, according to the PATRIOT, over 500 militants from the under~ 
ground organisations struggling ser on “tndepentens state” to be established in 
India's Nagaland state, had been secretly brought to these centres. The opening 
months of this year saw the growing activities of pro-Beijing separatist groupe 

in North-East Ind‘a. According to the newapaper STATESMAN, 70 terrorists, trained 
at subversive centres, had been s suggled into India. Speaking recently at a seminar 
of the parliamentary grovp of the Indian National Congress (1), Indian Foreig: Min- 
ister Narasimha Rao said that India was exposed to subversive activities on the part 
of China which was training Naga and Mizo rebels. 


Sticking to ite strategic concept of the inevitability war, China is building up 
ite military presence in border areas, specifically on the Chinese-Indian frontier. 
This is another aspect of Beijing's anti-Indian policy. While Beijing officiale say 
that they want to normalise relations with India, more and more Chinese troops are 
being brought to the Tibet areas bordering on India. At present, the press reported, 
over 300,000 Chinese officers and me. are stationed there. In the Nagchu mountain 
sector, China keeps, trained on India, 70 missiles with a 950 ke range of action and 
20 ballistic missiles with a 2,400 km range of action. 


A network of strategic roads leading from Central China to Tibet is rapidly being 
built. A major missile base fr @ which, according to THE INDIAN EXPRESS, it will be 
possible to hit Delhi and 20 other major Indian cities, is under construction. 
Twelve new airforce bases have recently become operational. In November 1980, the 
UNI news agency repo-ted, Chinese aircraft iad invaded India's air space on six 
occasions. In India's Jammu and Kashmir state, part of which was illegally occupied 
by Pakistan in 1948, China built the 800 km-long Karakorum road which connected 
Kinjiang with Pakistan and which gave China an outlet to the Karachi port on the 
Indian Ocean. The road is under Chinese control. Chinese army unite, garrisons 
and missile launchers are deployed along the road. The PTI news agency reported 
that Pakistan and China have a secret agreement on building a Chinese naval base west 
of Karachi. 


1h 





The rapidly growing contacts between China and Paxietan are explained largely by the 
role which the Maoiete want lelamabad to play in their policy of eroding etability 
in India and South Asia, SHeijing te busily arming Pakietan, anxious te set lelama- 
bed more against India and make {t «4 handy tool in 
larly apparent in military cooperation, which embraces 
military delegations, joint exercises, eupply to Pakis 
ment and arwe (from emall arms, tanke and artillery all 
towair” missiles and fighter bombers), and construction 
factories. Chinese inetructore supervise the building of military roade 
illegally occupied part of Kashmir, that ie, actually on Indian territory; is 
helping to complete the Gilgit-Skhardu etrategic road, 4 branch of the Karakorum high- 
way stretching toward the Indian frontier, Speaking in Parliament recently, the 
Indian State Minteter of Defence 8.V. Patil, declared that the Government of India 
wae in possession of information that P.ktetan wae building « number of air bases 
with Chinese help. The Chinese side te aleo doing everything to satiefy Pakistan's 
, nog ambitions. In particular, it hae offered ite territory for testing Pakietan's 
iret atomic bom. 







India's stand on relaxation of tension and her efforte in implementing the UN General 
Assembly's declaration proclaiming the Indian Ocean 4 sone of peace, are well known. 
Viewed from thie angle, China's foreign policy line cannot be qualified otherwise 
than anti-Indian. Hypocritically announcing ite support “in principle” for this 
declaration, Beijing is trying in practice to undermine ite isplementation, rejecting 
all constructive proposale aimed at turning the Indian Ocean into 4 sone of peace and 
stability. in full agreement with the oft-repeated Chinese official thesis about 

the “coincidence of the strategic interests” of China and the U.S., Beijing approves, 
among other things, the strengthening of the U.S. base on Diego Garcia and the use 
by the Pentagon of other strongpointe of aggression in southern Asia. These actions 
have been properly characterised in the report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 
26th Congress. Ase before, Beijing's foreign policy, said Leonid Brezhnev, “ie aimed 
at aggravating the international situation and is aligned with the policy of the isa- 
perialiet powers.” 


Events show that Beijing's declared desire to normalise ite relations with India 
runs counter to its concrete steps. Ae the Indian NATIONAL HERALD pointed out, the 
Chinese leadere' show of peaceableness towards India is at odde with their jeeds. 
Their call for a settlement is in effect a emokeecreen behind which China continues 
ite former policy towards India--a policy of territorial claims, interference in the 
affaires of that sovereign state, and encouragement of anti-Indian elements both in- 
side and outside the country. 


Beijing's manoeuvres in the current political kame of “settlement” are seen through 
in India. The weekly BLITZ described in China's recent “normlisation” proposals 

as -other blackmail attempt directed against India. Ase the Delhi newepaper BUSINESS 
ST ARD eaid, the fact show beyond any shadow of doubt that China's anti-Indian 
policy has not changed. 
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U.8. ACCUBED OF USING PAKISTAN TO PURSUE MILITARISTIC POLICING 
Moscow NOVOSTI DAILY REVIEW in Brelieh 31 Mar 61 pr l-4 


[A «tele by A. Viasov) 


[Text] U.S. politicians are more and sore often referring to Pakistan in their latest 
Statements. The country is mentioned by White House and State Department officials 
and by officers of every rank from the Pentagon eteff. They discuss the establishment 
of U.S. military bases in Pakistan in the near feture, the suppliers of war techno- 
logy to Ielamabad and plane for concluding “an wnbreakable gutual defence treaty" be- 
tween the U.S. and Pakietan. 


So the Reagan Administration has taken up Pakistan in the course of studying the 
legacy left over by their predecessors and working out a new approach to foreign- 
policy probleme Judging by the statements of White House leaders, the country is 
being aesigned “the key role in defending U.S. national intereste” not only in 
South Ageia but aleo in « larger area of the Indian Ocean and the Persian Gulf. 


The point of departure for the “new approach" ie President Reagan's recent statement 
about the U.S. intention to continue supplying American weapons to the gangs of 
Afghan counter-revolutionaries who cross into the Democratic Republic of Afghani- 
stan from Iran and Pakistan. 


Ae for the events around Afghanistan, the Soviet Union's position is perfectly clear. 
Our country ise prepared for 4 serious and constructive dialogue on the international 
aspects of the Afghan problem. At the same time, as the TASS statement of March 19, 
1981, pointed out, the Soviet Union will continue rendering that friendly country 
assistance to the extent which will be necessary as long as awilitary intervention and 
acte of aggression are carried on against the people and Government of Afghanistan. 


Reagan's statement pute President Zia-ul-Heq in a difficult situation, which did not 
look good as it was because of Pakistan's role in the undeclared act of aggression 
against Afghanistan, ~nce concealed and now officially confirmed. Using Pakistan's 





t 
global objectives,” the ultimate goal here being the establishment of « chain compris- 
ing Egypt, lerael, Kenya, Oman, Pakistan and some other countries, to subordinate 
their natural and human resources to the U.S. militarist objectives and to make then 
accomplices in another round of the arms race. In thie way one concession entails 
another, and a chain reaction sete in. 








The policy to Pakistan te being reviewed not from the point of view of correcting 
mistakes connected with the participation in the aggression against -overeign Afghan- 
ietan, but, on the contrary, from the viewpoint of more extensive involvement in 
ensuring ''.5. military presence in the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean, The White 
House has decided to correct the actions of the previous administration which re- 
atricted American military and economic aid to countries seeking to create their 

own nuclear weapons. Pakistan was amoug them. The U.8. Congress had adopted an 
appropriate amendment on the matter. 


While the legislators hunt out the “argumence” they need, the military make up the 
list and count the value of supplies worth a total of 2,000 million dollars, 


The police functions in the Persian Gulf, which had been formerly performed by the 
Shah of Iran, are now being accorded to Egypt and lerael on one flank and Pakistan 

on the other. The American plane there are threateningly taking shape. It is a known 
fact that about 70 ‘Afghan refugee campe" are situated in Pakistan and that gangs 

are being trained in many of them. Pakistani officers are in charge of training there 
alongside American advisers. Documents seized in Afghanistan and interrogation of 
imprisoned counter-revoluttonaries rovealed that the training of bandite in Pakistan 
is coordinated by “a joint military etaff" including Pakistani military experts. 

In April last year two bandit groups were formed and smuggled into Afghanistan from 

the bases of the 9th and 36th battalions of the Pakistan’ army, which ere quartered 

in the border areas. 


Here's another point. Using the slogan of the “redemption of Islam," the Afghan 
counter=revolutionaries kill peaceful citizens, old men, women and children in 
Afghanistan. Recently, the same slogan has been brought into the open in Pakistan, 
too. Does not this confirm the speculations that Afghan counter-revolutionary are 
joining the forces organizing terror against the opposition? 


The silitariet plane of the U.S. in Asia and the rearmament of Pakistan are a subject 
of grave concern in the political circles of India--a peaceful country enjoying a 
munting orestige in international relations. It is emphasized at the session of the 
Indian Parliament and in the Indian press that modern arms deliveries to Pakistan 
will lead to a destabilization of the situation in the region and will pose a threat 
to the unity and territorial integrity of India. Modernized Pakistani divisions my 
be deplove i along the border with India, while the proposed American-Pakistani 
“security \ -eaty” will acquire an anti-Indian nature. 


These are te facts proving that the ruling circles of Pakistan are prepared to turn 
their Lei: .ory into a source of exacerbating tension so as to please Washington. 


The apprehensions of the neighbouring countries are well justified for this policy 
carries a chreat to their independence and sovereignty. After all, the aggression 
against the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan and the freedom-loving democratic 
forces of El Salvador, inspired today by the United States, can recur tomorrow in 
any other part of the world announced a “zone of vital U.S. interests.” 


Some representatives of the U.S. Administration continue to circulate the myth that 
concluding a “mutual defence treaty,” setting up U.S. military bases, arms supplies 
and additional injections into the Pakistani economy will serve to reduce internal 
tension ‘n the country. The only correct thing they claim is that the situation in 
Pakisten has seriously aggravated. The opposition forces, which demand that elec- 
ttons be held and civil rule be established, have been gaining momentum, despite the 
arrests. 
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ae6 anti-American activities are taking place in the country. By Washington's 
present etandardsa, they could be qualified as “international terroriens." 


In Pakistan iteelf there are persons who, intentionally distorting facts, tend to 
camouflage the internal difficulties by intrigues of “enemies fiom outside." In 
connection with the hijacked Pakistani air liner there were voiced many malicious 
insinuations about "Kabul's involvement,” and the Soviet Union's etand on hijacking 
wae blatantly warped. All these fabrications were evidently prompted by Washington 
which hae been trying to revitalize the old bug-bear of “Soviet threat," resorting 
to base lies. 





Pakistan ie really facing 4 threat to ite national interests. But this threat comes 
not from the Soviet Union but from the United States which has been urging the 
Pakistani ruling circles to take even more dangerous action by ite policy of the 
arms race and of building up U.S. military presence in the Persian Gulf and Indian 
Ocean areas. 
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INTERNAT I ONAL 


U.S. CAMPS SAID TO TRAIN REFUGEES IN TERRORIST TACTICS 
Meecow NOVOSTI DAILY REVIEW in English Mar 61 pp 1-2 


(Text) 26 Mar--"The United States encourages and organises ioternational terrorissa 
and provides its material support," IZVESTIA New York correspondent V. Soldatov writes 
on March 26. "No secret is made here of the existence in the United States of mili- 
tary camps at which Cuban counterrevolutionaries are trained in sabotage tactics. One 
of such camps is situated in Miami, within a 20-minute drive from the airport. All 
in all there are over 10 such camps in Florida. 


"Military camps for Cuban ‘refugees’ in Florida and in other states have existed 
many years. Lately they started to attract more attention. The camps are visited 
by correspondents more frequently. Interviews are given more willingly than before. 
And the 'refugees' more readily stand for cameras. The increased interest in the 
camps has two reasons. 


"The first one is the appearance at the camps of hundreds of people in unusual uni- 
forms. They are also ‘refugees,’ but from another country--Nicaragua. Most of then 
served in the national guard of dictator Somoza and participated in atrocities against 
patriots. They hate the revolution and the people who threw them out of the country. 


"The second, and the most important reason for increased attention in the emigrants 
is the noisy campaign of the Republican administration against ‘international ter- 
oriem' and the support of the Salvadoran ruling junta, on the one hand, and the 
undisquised hostility towarde Cuba and Nicaragua, on the other. 


"The anti-Cuban campaign in the United States has assumed greater dimensions with 
the arrival of the Republicans at the White House," the correspondent continues. 
Having had hardly any time to look around, spokesmen for the administration began 
making ‘tough’ statements against Cuba. It is not seldom that we hear even open 
threats.... Threats are also made to the government of Nicaragua. Intimidation has 
always featured in Washington's diplomatic practices. And at present this instru- 
ment is used particularly often. 


"Plans of Washington, which supports right-wing regimes in Central American and 
suppresses national-liberation movements, provides for a speical role for Cuban 
counterrevolutionaries and, currently, for ‘refugees’ from Nicaragua as well. It 
is not accidental that they are allowed to set up training camps in the United States 
and conduct open terrorist training under experienced instructors. 


"The authorities maintain that the counterrevolutionaries are not linked with the 
CIA, but act on their own. The same was also said before the attempted invasion of 
Cuba by mercenaries, which took place 20 years ago this April." 
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INTERNAT TONAL 


FORMATTON AND TASKS OF PROLETARIAT IN ASIA, AFRICA EXAMINED 
Formation of Industrial Proletariat 


Moscow AZIYA I AFRIKA SHGODNYA in Russian No 10, Oct 80 signed to press 1 Oct 80 
pp 7-10 


(Article by L. Fridman, doctor of economics, and S. Voronin, candidate in econo- 
mice: “Industrialization and Proletariat of the African and Asian Countries. Part 


{Bxcerpta/ A considerable number of research studies in Soviet literature have 
in national liberation movement. 
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of formation, the position, and the struggle of 
Asian countries. But, naturally, this does not mean that the problems of the 
working class of the liberated countries have been studied to a sufficient degree. 


Certain Quantitative Characteristics of the Industrial Proletariat 


The total number of the modern industrial proletariat in the developing countries 
of Asia and Africa had reached 35--36 million persons by the end of the 1970's. 
During the period from the 1950's through the 1970's the growth in the number of 
workers employed in modern types of enterprises in industry, construction, and 
transport progressed in the liberated countries at a rate approximately one and 
one half times faster than in the industrially developed states of western Burope 
and North America. 


Of ccurse, by remaining within the framework of the world capitalist economy, the 
developing countries experienced all the -onsequences of the cyclical nature of 

development of the world capitalist economy. During periods of crises and reces- 
the growth rates of industry, construction, and transport sharply declined, 
uently did also the increase in the number of the proletariat. The 

of employment in modern industry and infrastructure have also been 


Suiß 
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construction has developed in the countries of Asia and Africa, the expansion of 
sector of the economy has become more or less steady. 
Now over the African and Asian continents there are practically 
no states left in which more or less significant groups of modern proletarians 
are not in the process of formation. 
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The expansion of the ranks of the factory-plant proletariat in the countries of 
Asia and Africa has occurred at a rate alaost twice as fast as that of the growth 
of the entire self-supporting population. In other words, during the course of 
industrialisation there has been a notable increase not only in the absolute 
number but also in the proportion of the industrial proletariat within the social 
Class structure. It would, of course, be incorrect to exaggerate the scope and 
Significance of these changes, inasmuch as the proportion of the working clase 

in the self-supporting population of these countries even today does not exceed 
six or seven percent (during the 1950's it was three or four percent). However, 
the socioeconomic and political role of the modern proletariat is far from exhaust- 
od merely by the average indicators of ite proportion within the entire self-sup- 
porting population. Also of importance is the territorial-production concentration 
of workers in cities and large enterprises, which determine the develoyment of 
present-day production forces, 


By the mid-1970's approximately 20 percent of the eni ce population of the Asian 
and African countries were living in cities; 70 to 8 percent of the modern 
industrial proletariat was concentrated there. Moreover, the workers in large- 
scale industries and infrastructure on an average comprised about one-fourth of 
@ll city-dwellers having any kind of employment. Thus, the proportion of the 
industrial prole‘ariat in the cities was almost one-fourth higher than 

that for all the economically active population of the African and Asian coun- 
tries. This figure is characteristic for sost of the so-called multi-functional 
cities, whereas for industrial centers it is, naturally, mu» higher. 


Of course, in many ci Lies of Asia and Africa there is a predominance, as before, 
of cities which are centers of amall-scale trade, services, handicrafts, and even 
agricultural production; here the proportion of the industrial proletariat is 
quite small, and in certain modest-sised urban-type populated points there is 

a complete lack of modern industrial enterprises. Workers here are under the 
powerful influence of a social environment which hardly favors a growth in their 
class consciousness, and the process of the final division of the proletariat 
from the peasantry and the urban lower classes is proceeding extremely slowly. 

It is not these, however, but rather the very large —, cities which 
“represent the centers of a people's economic, Political, and spiritual life and 
which constitute the main engines of progress. It is precisely in the large 
industrial and modern multi-functional that the rate of class formation has sharply 
accelerated and the industrial proletariat has united around itself broad strata 
of workers, and this has substantially increased the power and importance of the 
labor movement on a general national scale, 


A number of developing countries in Asia and Africa have also been characterized 
by an historically formed comparatively high production concentration of indust- 
rial prolvtariat. As early as the first few postwar years in many of the liberated 
countries of Asia and North Africa the level of manpower concentration in factory- 
plant industry was not so far behind the analogous indicators for certain countries 
of Western Burope. In essence, however, such a comparison can only be provisional 
in nature, inasmuch as the creation and operation of large-scale enterprises in 
the colonies and semi-colonies were founded on certain specific socioeconomic fac- 
tors, primarily the striving by foreign capital to compensate for the low 

labor productivity in the technically backward enterprises of colonial industry 


by a maximum exploitation of large measses of unskilled manpower. 
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Under the conditions of an increased relative overpopulation of the villages, 

which cast onto the labor market hundreds of thousands and millions of people 
looking for any kind of jobs, the entrepreneurs established extremely low wage 
rates, designed to satisfy the ainimum needs of just the workers themselves but 
scarcely their families. Such a practice led to temporary concentrations in cities 
and at mine sites of migrant workers the composition of which was constantly 


Changing. Even at the largest and comparatively sore mechanised enterprises 
people replaced machines at many operations. 


Within the process of industrialisation the growth of the concentration of the ind- 
ustrial proletariat is also continuing. In Pakistan, Algeria, Egypt, end a number 
of other countries more than half of all the factory-plant proletariat are con- 
centrated in enterprises with 500 or sore @ployees. in In¢1a most ‘adustrial 
workers are employed in factories and plants which have « thousand or aore employ- 
ees. In Zaire at enterprises employing more than a thousand persons there was a 
concentration of §2 ent of all factory workers in 1959; in 1966 thie figure 
had already reached percent. Even in a country with a amall population, such 
as the People's Republic of the Congo, approximately half the workers and clerical 
employees are concentrated in enterprises which employ 500 or more persons. 





Hovever, far more important than the fovmal indicators of the proletariat's con- 
centration are its qualitative changes. The profile of large factories and plants 
in the African and Asian countries at “hich most industrial workers are concentrated 
has now substantially changed in comparison «ith tie first few postwar years. 

the first place, they are, as a rule, mechanized enterprises where the 
duction processes are carried out with the use of modern types of equipment. 
the second place, many of them now belong to industrial sectors of the first 
category. Suffice it to say that in such countries as India, Algeria, Turkey, 
Nigeria, Egypt, and Tunisia the level of worker concentration industry 


in 
is already substantially higher than it is in the enterprises of the principal 
sectors of the second category. 
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During recent years there has bewn a sharp rise in the level of worker concentration 
SS lee eee eae » Indonesia, the Philippines, 
Malaysia, South Korea, and other countries. Finally, and this is most important, 
at such enterprises the proportion of regular skilled workers is already quite high. 
And although temporary and part-time workers, those engaged in manual labor, still 
comprise here a considerable strotum of the hired manpower, the basic contingent 

of today's production is made up of persons possessing certain industrial speciali- 
zations and skills. Of course, even the large factories and plants of the libe- 
rated countries notably lag behind the e..terprises of analogous types in the 
industrially developed countries with respect to the quality of equipment and the 
complexity of labor. But despite the above-mentioned circumstance, during the 

past two decades the indicators of the concentration of the factory-plant prole- 
tariat in the developed and the developing countries have not only drawn closer 
together quantitatively, but have become more or less comparable qualitatively as 
well. 
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4 correct determination of the place and role of this or that clase within the en- 
lal etructure of the developing countries le lapossible without taking in- 

tien the dialectical interconnection between the indicators of ite ab- 
@Olute and relative numbers, the over-all Afro-Asian ahd country-by-country indice- 
tore, as well as the characteristics of the situation in various types of cities. 
The contingents of industrial workers have been extremely unevenly “distributed” 
apong the countries and regione of the Afro-Asian world, 


this connection it aust be emphasised that the very concept of “clase” has a de- 
te quantitative aspect. It was not by accident that ¥. |. Lenin, in pointing 
t the basic criteria of classes a6 social communitics, assigned place to 
quantitative characteristic: classes are “large groupe of people. One could 
lgnate as 4 proletarian clase groups of © numbering a few thousand 
or %,000 persons, most of whom are sigrante from rural villages, 
different cities and villages, and 
millions of peasants, artisanm, traders, and so forth. 
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40,000 industrial, construction, a transport workers each. 


Level of Socioeconomic Maturity and Social Profile of Industrial Proletariat 


The historical roie of the working class is determined not only by ite quantitative 
characteristics but depends, to 4 great extent, as well on the level of the objeo- 
tive maturity of the proletariat, which comes about, in ¥. I. Lenin's words, only 
as a result of “wany years of being at a factory without any on U. side, as 
well as from the general conditions of economic and social life.” 


With respect to the degree of socioeconomic maturity the sodern proletariat of the 
Asian and African countries lage notably behind the industrial workers of Vestern 
Burope and North America. This cireumstance has been brought about not only by ite 
“elative youth but also by the specific traite of a poorly developed agrarian eco- 
nomy under the conditions of which the class consolidation and the final separe- 
tion out of workers from the social sileau which gave birth to them and which sur- 
rounds them have been substantially slowed down. 


The comparatively low average level of the technical equipment of even the sodern 
sector of industry, the disproportionately large development of ite “seasonal” 
branches bring about a broad dissemination of unskilled labor and a high labor 
turnover Even the permanent staffs of factory-plant workers here maintain sanifold 





and persietent tiles with the peasant, trade-and-handicrafte, and petty bourgeois 
surroundings, and, soreover, Wo 4 such greater 
industrial countries of the West, Also compell 
low level of the wages, which do not even seet 
ee SES ND enn, NS eae ee eae. 
Inasmuch as the seasonal wo : and part- 

who leave at least part of Weir family in the village, 














This does not mean, however, that the petty 
chology, Customs, and traditions “permeate” the entire life of 
tariat of these countries or affect equally the 
strata and divisions, There are hardly any 
today where a core of regular workers has not 
destiny with the large-scale industrial and 


These conclusions pertain to the growing stratus of industrial 
cluding the regular hereditary vorkers for whom intra-class ties play a such larger 
role than contacts with the non-proletarian environment. Ite proportion amounts 
approximately one-fourth to one-third of the entire number of industrial workers. 


But it ié6 precisely this core vhich 



























still retain their daily 
with the urban non-proletarian 
of the industrial workers have 
have any skills, remain as 

returning to their native vil 


The principal factors retarding the process of 
particularly powerful influence on the younges 
letariat--the industrial workers of tropical 
overwhelming majority of African vorkers 
tion sites vere seasonal vorkers who asigrated sore 
tive villages to industrial centers and back 

high labor turnover during the course of one 
in a few months there used to occur in the 


plete change in the entire composition of 


which grew in the cities. Under the 
the urban labor market from educated youths, 
strove to hold onto their jobe in enterprises, and 


60 a change in ite nature. Under present-day conditions this is primarily a shift 
or displacement of factory vorkers within the 
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production, 1. e., toe workers remain proletarians how 

Weir place of employment, Ae the work force became stabilised in large-soale in- 
dustrial production, there was an increase in the the 

Fiat: if at the beginning of we 1960's it 
mid~-1970's it already ine) more than 4 hall of al 
try and the infrastructure.” Of course even these permanent industilal workers, 
who had firmiy linked their own destinies with the cities and with large-scale pro- 
duction still preserved manifold economic, social, and everyday-custom ties with 
the village and the non-proletarian environment in ge eral, and they are still es- 
sentially different from the regular prole‘ariat of the developed capitalist coun- 
tries. However, if in the early 1950's the industrial workers of tropicai Africa 
in thelr overwhelming sajority etl] remained as peasant-migratory workers, then by 
of the 1970's the initial stages of forming a permanent industrial prole- 
had been completed here as well. And thie seane that with all the differen- 
een the working classes of the individual countries and regions, condition- 
the far from equal indicators of the genera: and particular industrial de- 
t, scope, rate, and duration of industrialigation, by the present time the 
aroups of the modern industrial proletariat of the countries of Asia, North, 
Trepical Africa have undoubtedly drawn closer together with respect to the le- 
of socioeconomic maturity and primarily from the viewpoint of the formation of 
r regular industrial nucleus. 
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Stabilisation of the proletariat is an extremely important tendency, but not the 
only one, determining ite development. In the first place, during the course 
of the accelerated growth of employment in industry numerous contingents of new 
vorkers without the appropriate production and social experience have poured into 
the ranks of the industrial proletariat. These are primarily young people who 
have come into enterprises directly from school, tut there are also those 
have begun their labor career in agriculture, trade, handicrafts, or the 
field. In the second place, 4 large part of these recruits have consisted of 
people from a non-proletarian environment by birth. 


The tendency toward “social dilution” of the industrial proletariat may be quite 
Simply illustrated by the date of demographic statistics. During the years 
1950--1975 the average annual indicatore for the increase in the number of workers 
employed in the industrial sectors of the economy reached approximately 3.5--4 
percent, whereas the average annual increase of the enti-e self-supporting during 
this period did not exceed 1.5--2 percent. OConsequentiy, even if all the children 
of workers were to become industrial proletarians, they would be able to furnish no 
more than 40--S percent of all the reorwite of the working class. However, in 
reality in all countries a process of inter generstional social sobiiity is obser- 
ved, a8 4 result of which a ope portion of the children do not follow the 
occupations of their fathers.’ Taking the above-mentioned circumstance into con- 


sideration, it may be assumed that the proportion of those deriving from proletarian 
families among the recruits of the sodern industria. proletariat in the initial 
stages of the industrialization of the liberated countries has not exceeded 25--40 
percent. In other vords, the gradual unfolding of the process of industria) igation 
has @eart that the comparacively rapid growth in the number of the proletariat in 

a number of cases has been accompanied by « temporary reduction in the proportion 
of the regular hereditary vorkers within its composition. 














It ie understandable that thie tendency on the whole “is 
tendency toward stabilisation in the class consolidation 
letariat. However, before making any final 
to other qualitative characteristics of the 
thes within thelr interrelationahip with the new socioeconomic conditions of 
hiring which are dictated by industrialisation. 


Let us note first of all that the inorease in the role of external sources 
recruitment has been acoeapanied by @ olange in the social profile of 
mase of people who have .ome into the factories and plants. If in the part these 
were mainly people from peasant  amilies, nowadays the village, although it does 
remain an important source of manpower for the industrial sectors, no longer plays 
‘te former role in the recruitaent of the ranks of the industrial proletariat. 
berving af an indicator of this phenomenon are the data concerning the increase in 
the proportion of city-dwellers in its composition. 


The change in the sources of recruita@ent of the industrial proletariat represents 
& positive phenomenon even if only because the stepped-up flow into the ranks of 

city-dwellers facilitates a rise in the professionai and feneral cultural level of 
broad strata of workers. This tendency reflects not only a growth in competition 
in the labor market because of unemployment in the cities but also a rise in the 

“social etatus” of the industrial worker, and the main a 

shifte in industry iteelf, which now places auch higher 
on the personality of the worker. It is not by accident that the proportion of 

city-dwellers and primarily those deriving from the “more educated” middle strata 
is especially high in the new sectors of the firet category, in the large sachine- 
building, electrical-engineering, and chemical) enterprises which are 

sore up-to-date equipment. 





The questions of the interrelationship between the 
industrial structure in the liberated countries and the sociocultural development 
of the proletariat will be examined in Part Two of our article. 


FOOTNOTES 
i. V. I. Lenin, “Poln. sobr. soch.” /Oomplete Collected Works7, Vol 23, p 341. 
2. V. I. Lenin, “Poln. sobr. soch.” Complete Collected Works/, Vol 39, p 15. 
3. Op cit, Vol 45, p 20. 
4, “Afrikanskiy gorod” /The African City/, Moscow, 1979, pp 177-178. 


5. See “Osobennost! vosproisvodstva rabochego klassa razvitykh kapitalisticheskikh 
stran” teristics of the Reproduction of the Working Class of Developed 
Capitalist Countries/, Moscow, 1978, pp 42, 111. 
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The sociocultural profile of the working clase refers to a number of 
8 Ay ite qualitative characteristics which comparatively recently became an ob- 
t study. 


During the last few years Soviet orlentaliste and Africaniste have accomplished 
Quite a bit in the study of the problems of the influence of the traditional 

enviroment, ae well as that of the pre-bour,seois sociocultural “layers” on the 
social consciousness, in particular on the level of saturity and the social ori- 


either by traditional or by contemporary 
ween these influences are extremely difficult to establish, inasmuch as the use of 
the usual quantitative indicators in the field of social psychology is not always 
possible. However, the chief tendencies which determine the general 

the sociocultural development of the industrial nucleus of a working class are 
linked, in the final analysie, with the profound socioeconomic changes caused 
industrialigzation and, primarily, with shifte in the industrial sectors of the 
economy, a6 well as in the sectorial and skills structures of the modern industrial 
proletariat. Therefore, we have used certain quantitative characteristics which 
determine the scope of these shifte. 
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Under the conditions of independent development in the countries of Asia and Africa 
mot only have the growth rates of the sodern proletariat been speeded up, out ites 
eectorial structure has also been gradually changed. 


The »rocess of industrialisation which began during the 1950's and 1960's was 
justifiably accompanied by an outdistancing growth of the manufacturing industry, 
especially that of heavy industry. The scope and rates of this process vere 
determined by many objective and subjective factors. Of considerable 

were the sizes of the territories and the number of ‘he population of this or that 
country, ite historically formed economic specialisation, as well as govermental 
policy and the entire complex of relations with the outside world. On the whole, 
however, there was a clearly marked tendency toward the graduai owercoming of 

the previous colonial structur> of industry and tence that of the working class 
ae well. 





Of course, industrialisation, which was begun in most of the developing countries 
of Asia and Africa on a capitalist basis, could not overcome the backwardness in 
heavy industry, which had been caused by the colonial past, within the course of 
15 or 20 years. On the whole, \he structure of the working clase in these coun- 
tries still differs essentially from that in the developed capitalist states: in 
Western Burope and North America heavy industry concentrates as much as 60--70 
percent of all factory-plant proletazians in comparison with 23--25 percent in the 
developing countries of Asia and tropical Africa, and approximately 33 percent in 
North Africa. However, we must take into consideration substantial differences 
within the Afro-Asian world, Thus, in a number of underpopulated countries 

heavy industry either is entirely lacking or has only just begun to merge, whereas 
India, Turkey, or Algeria have already drawn close to certain countries of Western 
Burope with respect to the above-mentioned indicators, 


The creation in the overwhelming majority of the African and Asian countries of 
new sectors of production together with measures concerning the overall moderni- 
gation of industry and the infrastructure have exerted a tangible influence on 

the vocational and skills composition along with the entire sociocultural profile 
of the proletariat. 


In the past in a colonial factory with ite primitive equipment the great majority 
of workers either had no skills whatsoever or they comparatively quickly vere 
trained in certain special skills. In essence, for the few skilled and semi-skil- 
led workers in such an enterprise their experience in handling machinery retained 
a number of characteristics of a handicraft specialization. Subsequently, as 

the transition to mass production was made, at a comparatively small number of 
large plants a unique kind of “fragmentation” of labor operations occurred; there 
appe.red a type of specialized worker (assembiers and sometimes lathe operators), 
who were trained comparatively rapidly in the enterprise and were very reminiscent 
of the manufacturing workers of the past. Of course, such specialised workers 
vere handling new equipment and had already mastered machine-type production, but 
the range of their skills, as a rule, was very narrow and could not ensure a rapid 
transition from one operation to another or the mastery of broad-based production 
standards. 


Under the conditions of incipient industrialigation, the coming into being of new 
sectors of production, the supplying of heavy industrial enterprises, and partial- 
ly those of light industry, with up-to-date equipment approaching world standards, 
there began to appear in the developing countries of Asia and Africa dozens of new 
occupations, the mastery of which requires not only special skills but also a 
higher level of production standards and comprehensive training. In connection 
vith this the skills composition of an industrial proletariat becomes considerably 
complicated. Along with the relative reduction of an extensive stratum of un- 
skilled workers, there is an increase at factories and plants in the number and 
proportion not only of trained vorkers, skilled workers of the old type with their 
own handicraft specialization, but also up-to-date, highly skilled workers poss- 
essing fine vocational and general-educational training. 








tional -ekille training of the industrial workers of the de- 
been facilitated by international economic cooperation and, 
the USSR and the other socialist states in building lapor- 
and tranemitting the latest production technology to the 
Por example, the construction with the help of the USSR in the 
African and Asian countries of a large number of enterprises has been constantly 
accompanied by intensive training of the necessary contingents of loca) workers and 





The most effective form of masse training of skilled workers has become the method 
of individual-brigade training directly at the construction sites during the course 


of developing capacities and operating projecte. 


Imported technology and complex, up-to-date, industrial equipment require from the 
workers connected with it not only a narrow production specialisation but an ever 
higher level of education and standards, 


Ae during the years of independence in the countries of Asia and Africa the sphere 
of public education developed, there was an increase in the proportion of the you 
obtaining general educational training, and, at the same time, there was an in- 
crease in the demand for educated workers in the industrial sectors of the economy 
along with a sharp reduction in the proportion of illiterates among the new members 
of the industrial proletariat. 


Of great importance for the social vocational and cultural profile of the proletari- 
at is the emergence within ite environment of a rapidly expanding stratum of work- 
ers who have received a relatively good general and special education. 


The modernization of industrial production, 4 certain improvement in the wor ing 
conditions and living standards of the industrial proletariat, as well as the ex- 
tension of a godern type of etucation have created important prerequisites for as- 
similating new cultural values and for obtaining manifold information about the 
surrounding world. 


The rise in the cultural and educational level of the workers has facilitated the 
e@radual eradication of traditional concepts and prejudices, national-ethnic dissen- 
sions, and religious-caste barriers. An important result and indicator of the pro- 
gressive changes in the socio-psychological profile and value orientations of the 
industrial workers under the influence of contemporary soc!»cultural factors is the 
weakening of tribal, ethnic ties, the mle of traditional types of associations, 
and, in contrast, the strengthening among the workers of the need to unite on a 
different--a professional, social, and po)itical--basis, 


Together with the general modernization of the sociocultural and socio-paychologi- 
cal profile of the industrial workers, an important role from the viewpoint of fu- 
ture prospects for the proletarian movement has been played by the appearance of 
the stratum of skilled workers having a secondary education and a comparatively 
high level of modern culture. Thus, under the new conditions the prerequisites 
have been created for a conscious recepticn of the socialist ideology; prospects 
have been opened up for raising the class consciousness of the proletariat and ite 
more active participation !n the struggle for radical socioeconomic and political 








changes. At the sane time there has been an increase in the opportunities for in- 

creasing the workers’ role in the activities of the trade unions and ower 

an © © providing their tty etaffe with @ pro 
tion, 


The data cited above testify to the fact that over the last 20 or 
tically all the developing countries of Asia and Africa there has been a more 
less substantial increase in the indicators reflecting the average 
education, and culture of the principal mass of industrial workers and espec 
of the new members of the sodern industrial proletariat. Nevertheless, 
neral conclusion hardly signifies that the indicated process has affected in equal 
measure all categories and groups of factory-plant, construction, and 
workers. If during the colonial period the proletariat consisted primarily of un- 
skilled, illiterate aigrant workers, while the stratum of permanent workers was 
very thin, nowadays the composition and structure of the industrial proletariat has 
become much more complex and diverse. This has exerted a diverse and contradictory 
influence on the process of the formation of the working class. 
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The uneveness of technical progress, which ganifestese iteelf so markedly in various 
branches of prod: ctior and aleo at different types of enterprises in each branch 
has led to a unique differentiation among the proletariat with respect to the le- 
vele of ekille, education, knowledge, ete. Of course, in practically all sectors 
of factory-plant industry in the African and Asian countries we can observe a pa- 
rallel development of large-scale and emall-scale enterprises, supplied up-to-date 
equipment and primitive working tools, with differing levels of concentration and 
specialisation of production. Therefore, along with the average indicators, which 
testify to the general rise in the level of skills and education of the basic mass 
of workers, we must also consider other data which bear witness to the fact that 
this process is accompanied not by a amoothing out but oho & @ an intensifica- 
tion of the differences in the respective characteristics of individual groups of 
the proletariat. 


Even more serious are the consequences of the “social dilution” and differentiation 
of the working class as to the ievel of socioeconomic maturity. As was pointed out 
above, under the conditions of industrialigation, the changes in the technical pro- 
file of the older sectors of production and the rise of up-to-date ones, together 
with the appearance of new industrial centers, production groups are formed frosm 
extremely diverse social elements. Among them are persons from the families of 
peasants, artisans, traders, petty bourgeoisie, and middle-class strata. There has 
been an increase in the role played by proletarian families themselves, but the 
children of regular workers still comprise a definite minority of the members of 
the industrial proletariat today. The effect of “diluting” the industrial prole- 
tariat with gigrant workers from a non-proletarian environment is felt all the sore 
markedly in that the regular workers as well, having firmly linked their destinies 
with modern industry, still retain close social and everyday contacts with the vil- 
lage and with emali-scale businesses in the cities. 





The social, everyday, and material ties of most workers with the peasantry, the 
petty bourgeoisie, and the siddle-class urban strata exert quite an influence on 
the process of the formation, social psychology, behavior, and value orientations 














of significant strata of the industrial proletariat, If, furthermore, we take into 
consideration the fact that the increasing complexity of the vocational -akilis 
atructure of the moderr industrial proletariat has led to a noticeable differen- 
tiation among individual groups of workers with respect to wage-rate levels, the 
nature and conditions of work and everyday life, then it becomes obvious that in 
the first stages of industrialisation there appeared a tendency toward a temporary 
intensification of the general sociu-vocational heterogeneity of the proletariat 
and that the well-known prerequisites were created for introducing alien elements 
into ite clase consciousness, 


The constant filling up of the ranke of the proletariat with persons originating 
from the petty bourgeoisie of the cities and villages explains, to a large extent, 
the vitality of property-owning “ideale” and prejudices, the striving of certain 
workers to create their own amall businesses, to break into the ranke of the “in- 
dependent bosses.” it is notable that the striving toward ownership of a business 
and even amall-scale enternrise has become most widespread mainly among the better- 
paid, skilled, and trained workers. The swelling influx into the ranks of the pro- 
lariat on the part of young people from the middle-class strata, who are charac- 
terised by a traditional feeling of their own superiority over simple laborers, may 
lead, under certain conditions, to a certain separation of the highly skilled and 
better-paid workers from the basic masse of proletarians. 


The complication of the socio-vocational composition of modern industrial workers, 
leading to a differentiation among the value orie:tations and specific interests of 
individual groups and divisions of the proletariat, poses anew the problem of the 
unity of the working class. The development of a strategy and tactics for the la- 
bor movement now requires sore attentive consideration to all the traits of the 
formation, composition, and socioeconomic position of various divisions of the pro- 
letariat. It would be incorrect, however, to absolutise the tendencytoward the in- 
tensification of the social heterogeneity of the industrial proletariat and, fur- 
thermore, to draw a conclusion concerning the inevitability of the appearance of a 
stratum of a workers’ aristocracy in the countries of Asia and Africa. 


The position of workers *t an enterprise changes in the process of vocational and 
skills mobility: many “iliterates are taught how to read and write, acquire a 
skili, and obtain a Vetter-paid job. Trade unions and the workers themselves at- 
tentively keep trevk of things, so that as they acquire more experience, knowledge, 
and skills, as their work seniority increases, there is also a corresponding 
raise in their wage rates. Temporary workers use all their efforts to enroll ther- 
selves in the permanent staff of an enterprise. The differences in the workers’ 
social origins Clearly fade into the background as they are transformed into 
regular proletarians. And, in contrast, all the workers are united by belonging to 
an exploited clases, standing in opposition to the owners of the means of produc- 
tion. The growth of the proletariat's concentration, the working conditions thea- 
selves in large enterprises, the subordination of all workers to a rigid produc- 
tion discipline, and the common shared quality of their fates within the framework 
of the contemporary capitalist industrial structure has, in conformity to prin- 
Ciple, brought about the intensification of intra-clase ties and created the pre- 
requisites for strengthening the workers’ solidarity and sense of organization. 

The consolidation of the proletariat is facilitated by the joint actions of the 
workers and by their struggle to improve their economic and social position, 
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Thus, while not forgetting about the specifics of individual groups and divisions 
of workers linked with the historical past of the African and Asian countries, we 
should recognise the predominant tendency toward a classe consolidation of the pro- 
letariat in these countries, based on modern-day, large-scale, industrial 
production. 


COPYRIGHT: “Agiya 1 Afrika segodnya”, 1960. Glavnaya redakteiya vostochnoy 1i- 
teratury iedatel'stva “Nauka”. 
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NEED TO ESTABLISH NEW INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC ORDER 
Moscow MOSCOW NEWS in English No 15, 19-26 Apr @1 p 7 
[Interview with Erik Pletnyov, D. Sc. (Economics): “Reality or Utopia?) 


[Text] One of today's most prominent issues is that of a new 
international economic order. 


Erik Pletnyov, D. Sc. (Economics), sete out the reasons why 
in this MOSCOW NEWS interview. 


MN: Before talking about a new international economic order wouldn't it be best 
to firet establish why the “old” order is bad? 


E. P.: This is the core of the issue. What is being demanded are new-~-1.e., 
fairer--economic relations between the developing countries and the West. This 
demand emerged because of the injustice which existed for so long between 
colonies and the metropolis. The countries that liberated themselves from direct 
colonial dependence are also trying to eliminace the leftovers of colonialism in 
trade and other fields of international econoy’: relations. 


MN: Judging by the persistence of the developing countries in working for the 
establishment of a new international economic order, they consider it very 
important. 


gE. P.: Yes, the unequal relations between the developing world and the United 
States and other Western countries directly threaten the developing countries’ 
independence. The world community should help them obtain genuine independence-- 
and not just in word alone, but 4 reality. It was because of this, for example, 
that last week in New York UN Sec etary-General Kurt Waldheim again called on 
the world to step up the search for practical ways to restructure international 
economic relations on a just, democratic basis. 


Responsibility for the fact that we have not managed to even begin talks on this 
question, either within the UN context or in any other form, is completely that 
of certain Western countries, primarily the United States, which continue their 
economic plunder of the newly free countries in Asia, Africa and Latin America. 


Mi: And, we must emphasize, there are even attempts to substantiate this 
theoretically. Professor von Hayek, an economist currently fashionable in the 
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West, thinke unequal economic relations are “not a ead, but quite a fortunate 
phenomenon". As he recently said, "I wouldn't give a pfennig to the governments 
of the developing countries". 


Eg. P.: We see the problem differently. The restructuring of economic relations 
on a democratic and equal basis is natural and necessary. Leonid breszhnev again 
reminded the world of our fundamental policy on thie issue at the 26th CPSU 
Congress. 


MN: I suppose it would be in place to cite the relevant section in the Report 
in full: “Restructuring international economic relations on a democratic foun- 
dation, along lines of equality, is natural from the point of view of history. 
Much can and must be done in thie respect. And, certainly, the issue must not 
be reduced, as this is sometimes done, simply to distinctions between ‘rich 

North’ and ‘poor South’. We are prepared to contribute, and are indeed con- 

tributing, to the establishment of equitable international economic relations". 


And if we translate this formula into the language of reality, what are those 
features of the USSR's economic cooperation with the developing countries that 
you could mention first? 


E. P.: The USSR is assisting the developing countries in establishing their own 
economic base. This is probably central. Another feature is that the products 
exported to the USSR are not encumbered by any tariffs. This cannot be said of 
any capitalist country, even though there has been so much talk about the 
"North-South" dialogue. 


The Calamity Is Far More Dangerous Than the West Claims 


MN: True enough, there is a lot of talk about this issue in the West. Von Hayek 
is, of course, an extreme. Many Western scholars are really concerned about the 
problem. However, one gets the impression that Western experts prefer to accent 
the bad situation of many of the developing countries and the diagnosis of the 
disease rather than the treatmnt. 


E. P.: And they sometimes do so for a definite masochistic reason, which makes 
sense because of the social content contained in it. The working clase and the 
trade unions have to be frightened and fooled, and convinced that no matter what, 
workine people in the West are better off than thousands of millions in the 
developing world. Once people swallow this line, the poverty is all in the 
“equatorial South", and the "North" is sitting pretty. 


Mi: But the "South" really is in very dire straits. 


E. P.: More than that, the calamity is far more dangerous and grave than the 
West claims. It concerns hundreds of millions of people living in mounting 


poverty. 


Mi: At the recent seminar at the UN Institute for Training and Research you 
warned that this gap between the developing "South" and the capitalist "Worth" 
will widen. 














BE. P.: Yes, unless this haraful trend is stopped. 


Mi: The developing countries are aiming at an annual seven per cent increase in 
their GNP. Is this enough to close or at least narrow the gap? 


E. P.: I don't think so. Because the capitalist economy ie not standing still 
either. 


At a certain moment the situation could favour the developing countries possessing 
natural resources such as fuel. But a favourable market situation can be offset 
by something else, and whoever suddenly rose to riches might just as suddenly 
return to rage again. 


And even a favourable market situation in itself may be full of hidden dangers. 
For example, today's demand for raw materials, metals and fuels is to a great 
extent related to the latest round in the arms race and weapons building. The 
military machine gobbles up a quarter of all the fuel expended in the world! And 
militarism is one of the main causes of inflation, which reduces much of the 
developing countries’ incomes. 


Everyone ‘Por’, But... 


MN: Let us return to the problem of establishing a new, fairer international 
economic order. It is generally assumed that the idea originated in 1964 at the 
2nd Conference of Heads of State and Government of Lhe Non-Aligned Countries. 
But some people ascribe its birth to 1974, when the problem first came up for 
discussion at the UN. But we could point out that it was in the 19208 when the 
USSR made the first attempt to found its foreign economic relations on the demo- 
cratic principles of equality and mutuality. 


E. P.: I think that this idea of Lenin's is quite topical. 


At the same time, the idea of a new international economic order belongs, in a 
narrower sense, to a later date. Today it is customary to envisage this 
programme as involving a practical plan of joint action by independent states 
which emerged from the ruins of the classical colonial system. 


MN: What do you think typifies this programme today? It has obviously evolved 
over the years. 


E. P.: Changes have even occurred in terminology. When the programme was in its 
formative stage, people spoke of world economic relations; now the word is inter- 
national. The important point is not the words, but the meaning behind then. 


At first, the talk was of changing the entire world system of economic relations 
between countries and within them. Today the term primarily signifies the 
restructuring of foreign economic relations alone. 











New Factors 


MN: At the same time the idea of a new international economic order emerged, 
the West came forth with doctrines such as “interdependence”, “free access to 
sources of raw materiale", etc. Was this a response to the changing picture of 
the world? 


E. P.: Yee. These theories are aimed at keeping the “South” within the 
"North's" e onomic framework as a hewer of wood and drawer of water. 


International capitaliem and the transnational corporations are continuing to 
build up their own order in their own interests and echoing themselves. They 
are creating their own system of division of labour between the centres of 
capital accumulation and the raw materiale periphery. 


MN: Is it not then about time we spoke of a new stage in the relations between 
the industrialized and developing countries? 


E. P.: Political economy's business is not to multiply stages. But some new 
factors have definitely become apparent. The developing countries have ceased to 
be simply suppliers of raw materials, fuel and food. What was most responsible 
for this change was the nature of the assistance they received from the socialist 
countries to help them industrialize. Competing with us, and in answer to us, 
the West began engaging in greater cooperation. Now the developing countries 
also export manufactureds. 


I'd like to emphasize a related aspect. The question here is not only the quan- 
tity of aid, but the kind of aid. Industry has to be built in the interests of 
the deve'oping countries conforming to their national plans and programmes so 
there would be genuine industrialization rather than a new form of exploiting 
the financial, material and manpower resources to the liking of the foreign 
owners of new industrial projects. 


MN: You have already begun giving prescriptions.... 
E. P.: IL would put it in a different way--advice offered to people in trouble. 


The internal and external reasons for the current injustice are closely inter- 
rel. d. The internal factors must not be forgotten. The only way the problem 
will ultimately be solved--and I am absolutely sure of th\se--is when as well as 
the purely economic aspects, the human factor, the primary wealth of the 
developing countries, is taken into account. 


Practical Proposal 

MN: What do you propose? 

E. P.: As I see it, the school is the key to the gates of progress. By the year 
2000, there will be a thousand million people of school age in the developing 


world--probable schoolchildren. I hope that all of them will be able to go to 
school. This will not only solve the problem of unemployment in the developing 
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countries, it would alee abate it in the capitalist “Werth”. The creation of a 
school system throughout these many countries will demand millions of teachers, 
builders, educators and specialists in child diets. This will net be 4 boom ia 
building missiles or tanks. It would be a productive boom for many years ahead, 
The fulfillment of 4 programm of this kind will demand extensive international 
cooperation by both Rast and Weet with the "South". 


Mi: The natural question te where will the money for such 4 programme on so wide 
a scale come from’ 


fk. P.t Tf you wouldn't have asked me, I'd have asked it myself=-how much will 
thie cost? Where ie the money to come from? People should be required to think 
about the problem, required to start counting, i.e., to approach the question 
seriously. 


Now, about the money. Firet, the USSR's proposal that the permanent members of 
the UN Security Couwneil reduce their military budgets etill stands. We suggest 
that part of the money subsequently saved be used to assist the developing coun- 
tries. All the countries who are overdoing it on military spending should be 
compelled to follow euit. The money saved would be colossal~-global military 
spending is now over $00,000 million dollare annually. And, then, what govern- 
ment would dare refuse to subsidize thie kind of humanistic project? 


Mi: Don't you feel thie project has elements of utopia? 


E.P.: My proposal is supported by history. 


The USSR advanced on just this road. Look at our development programme-~indus- 
trialization, collectivigation and cultural revolution. And it really all began 
with the cultural revolution--elimination of illiteracy and cultural emptiness, 

the establishment of a democratic general school system of higher education and 

specialist training at all levels for the new, sociaiist economy. Thies was the 

road we covered. And we did it in the shortest possible time. 
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rT mative language to the Russian nationa- 
“A non-Russian who has assisilated Russian as his 
aseerte FR. Lewis, “despite individual differences, has become 


“( "Goviet Nationality Problems.” Bid by E. Allworth, New York, 1971, p 15). 


lity are completely unfounded. 
, 
The author of these lines completely ignores al) the other criteria of ethnic 


sanbership of peoples except for language. 


native 
Russi fied 


“(The Nationality Question 


Thus, Visman writes as follows: “While 
ete assinilation, 
In this case we gay speak about the assiailation 


the native language does not signify compl 
strong influence by another ethnic group.... 


Central Asia,” Pp 7%). 


Such an ignoring of the other criteria of ethnic sembership is criticized 


bourgeois scholars themselves. 








falling away of one criterion of 4 person's national membership, if, of course, 
he has not torn himself away from hie native culture, peyohology, traditions, 
and everyday customs, Moreover, we can speak only about the linguistic aseiai- 
lation of i» Uividual members of non-Russian ethnic groupe, and not about ethnic 
groupe on the whole, which, as 4 rule, have al) the conditions for their own 
socloethnic develoyment, including their Languages. 


In the dissemination of the Russian language among non-Russians, in particular, 
among Une ethnic minorities, the anti-communiets see the chief indicator of 
Ruesification, which le presumably being carried out in 4 planned sanner. 
“Assimilation aust ocour by means of crea a Russian linguistic milieu,” writes 
Vardie (THE RUGSIAN REVIEW, 1965, No 4, p ). “Language ie an objective indi- 
cator of cultural assimilation” (Barghoorn, F.C. “Soviet Russian Nationaliea, ° 
New York, 1956, p 96). 


in striving to at least somehow provide grounds for their assertions, the above-~- 








are members of several nations at the same tine. none 
rists asserts any such thing. 
the 


The widespread dissemination of the Russian language among en 
is oxplained by the characteristics of their cultural develogment. Living on the 
et wo-administrative territories of these peoples are several indigenous mino- 
rity nationalities (for example, in Dagestan there are more than 
wnose language is poor in ite lexical makeup. Because 

such nationalities cannot serve as a their 
culture. As a result, even where in the past there 
is impossible under such conditions to have an in 
instruction in schools and higher educational 
guage, OF an acquisition of world culture. 
of the amall ethnic groups as vell as 
Russian as the language of international exchange. 
of those who speak Russian fluently among the 


The choice of the language of instruction and 
voluntary matter for each citie@. Instruction 
schools in a number of regions of Dagestan has 
nationality upon the request of the inhabitants themse) 
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dissemination of the Russian language can lead neither to the disappearance of na- 
tive languages nor to their assimilation, Local languages function and are being 
developed in the autonomous republics, oblaste, and okruge of the USSR; textbooke 
and literature are published in them, exchanges are conducted, and shows are 
Staged. Almost all the poete and writers of the ethnic sinorities who have gained 
All-Union and world recognition write their worke in thelr own native languages. 


It should be emphasised that a knowledge of a seoond language, namely, Russian, is 
of enormous e for sharing priaarily in the culture of the great Russian 
people. Socio Cal investigations conducted by Soviet soholare 
wrtia, Karelia, and in other autonomous republice indica 
s@01al and cocupational statue of people, the 
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Komi. In the exchanges of their everyday, famiiy 

much sore. Some 9.3} percent speak only the Komi language at Some, while 
14.6 percent use Komi and Russian in equal seasure (See: Belorukova, G. »., “lam- 
ber Workers of the Komi AGGR,” SOVETGKAYA ETWOGRAFIYA, 1973, Wo 5, p 37). Hence, 
the Tatar writer #. Mustafin is correct when he writes that “within the process of 
life iteelf it has come about that Russian and the national languages have sarked 
out the spheres of their usage. In the fields of science, technology, and indust- 
Trial production the Russian language is completely dominant. Bui in the sphere of 
everyday life, in the sphere of national culture, the Tatar language occupies, and 
for a long time to come will continue to occupy, the dominant position” (LITERA- 
TURA I ZHIZN', 1962, 24 August. 


And this say be boldy asserted about the functions of fussian and the native lan- 
guages of all the ethnic sinorities. Proceeding from this, the Soviet linguists 
A. T. Basiyev and *. I. Isayev have drawn the conclusion that “under the condi- 
tions of bi-lingualiam a linguistic community of several nations and nationalities 
can be formed on basis of two languages” (Basiyev, A. T. and Isayev, M. I., 
“Yasyk 1 nateiya” and the Nation], Moscow, 1973, p 86). Moreover, the 
native language continues to bear the function of national differentiation, 
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whereas the Museian language facilitates the internationalisation of life among 
the peoples. Thus, we observe not a falling away of the linguistic criterion but 
the 





ite specific manifestation under the conditions of bi-lingualian, 


Actually, the obliteration of linguistic differences is a thing of 
future, Research has established, writes L. N. Zherebtseov, that in 

among 4 amall group of Siberian Komi who have already been living in en- 
vironment for 100 years in isolation from other Komi oo aap — 
lore have been preserved without any substantial changes (Zherebteov, L. N., “On 
the Degree of Persistence of Elemente of Komi Folk Culture in a Foreign Oultural 
Environment,” in the collection: “@tnografiya 1 fol'klor Komi" /Romi Ethnography 
and Folklore/, Syktyvkar, 1972, p 74). The same thing could be said about the in- 
habltante of the villages Chirakh and Megeb in Dagestan; they have lived together 
with other nationalities for at least three centuries. However, one must be ex- 
tremely careful in picturing to oneself the difference between these individual 
members of native peoples who have been brought up in mixed families or have been 
Sinee childhood in a Russian environment and hence have not mastered their own 
language and a nationality which dwells sore or less compactly on its own ethnic 
territory. 














As is known, national languages are a means of developing national cultures. But 

the possibilities of languages (with old writing systems, new ones, or none at all) 
in this regard are not identical. They cannot develop science, culture, and art in 
@jual seasure. To a considerable extent, this has been conditioned by the existing 


the possibility nor any practical need to even out the level of functional devel- 
opment of all written languages. Where the languages of the ethnic minorities lag 
behind the rate of accumulating a volume of information or 
istics of science and culture the Russian language acts as a supplementary, and in 
a number of cases even the principal, means of developing the national culture. 
Thus, the communicative limitedness and relative narrowness of the functional pos- 
sibilities of the languages of the ethnic sinorities are overcome. 


And Yu. D. Desheriyev ‘s perfectly correct in emphasizing that in the process of 
evening out the level of political, economic, and cultural development of the peo- 
ples of the USSR an enormous role has been played by various types of bi-lingual: 
iam, especially that consisting of a national language and Russian. “As special 
studies have shown,” he writes, “in order to master various spheres of culture 
many nations and nationalities need bi-lingualiem in their development; about Bo 
nationalities experience the need for bi-lingualism in pre-school training and in 
primary education, while more than 110 nationalities need bi-lingualism in secon- 
dary education, and approximately 115 require bi-lingualiam in higher education 
and in mastering science and technology” (Desheriyev, Yu. D., “National 

under Conditions of a Developed Socialist Society” in the collection "“Soteialia 
i nateii” /Socialien and Nationg/, Moscow, 1975, p 188). 


In connection with this we consider it necessary to dwell on yet another aspect of 
this question. Under conditions of the sutual enrichment of cultures, including 
languages as well, national characteristics may be reflected in vorks written in 
either the native language or in Russian. Practical experience has shown that a 
national literature may exist in a language other than the native language. And 
can we really consider as non-national the works of the Chukchi Rytkheu, the 
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Manet Shestalov, the Nivkha SJangi, the Darginete Abu-Dakar, the Nanayete Khodsher, 
and others, who have written in Nuseian? These writere have thoroughly studied 
their own national custome and way of life and have vividly expressed what le na- 
tional in the Russian language. It ie well known that V. |. Lenin aseribed great 
importance to the acquisition of the Russian language by non-Russian peoples, He 
wrote as follows: “We are, of course, in favor of every inhabitant of Russia having 
the opportunity to study the great Russian » There is only one thing we do 
not want, and that is the element of /compule {in italics] (Lenin, V. I. 
"Poln. sobr. sooh,” ete Collected » Vol 24, p 295). And the CPSU has 
atrictly adhered to principle of voluntariam in ite language policy. 






In order to provide grounde for the concept of linguistic assimilation, anti-com- 
muniete make broad use of other factors as well. They assert that all the "Muslia” 
peoples of the USSR had writing systems and that, in order to justify ite own at- 
tempt to “liquidate” the national languages, the Soviet regime, as it were, pro- 
Claimed these peoples to be without writing systems. Let us say right off that 
Narxiete do not deny that many (but not all!) Muslim peoples adapted the Arabic 
writing system to the phonetic traite of their own languages and created their o«n 
national writing systems. It is well known that prior to the October Revolution 
the people of Checheno-Ingusheti, for example, did not have their own writing sys- 
tem. They acquired it precisely under the Soviet regime. To state that all the 
“Musi .m” peoples o: the territory of the USSR had their own writing systems means 
simply to lie, and this is what the anti-communists have done. 





In the publications of the bourgeois authors 4 great deal of attention is devoted 
to the problem of the alphabet of the USSR's “Muslin” peoples. They attempt to view 
the transition of these peoples from tive Arabic to the Cyrillic alphabets as a 
striving on the part of the Soviet regime to “destroy” the cultural communality of 
the “Muslim” peoples of the USSR with the peoples of the Arabic and Turkic Hast. 
The anti-communists assert that the Arabic alphabet, which was used by all the Mus- 
lim peoples, was at first replaced by the Latin alphabet, but then, when the Turks 
also converted to the Latin alphabet, the Latin was, in turn, replaced by the Cy- 
rillic alphabet. Moreover, it is asserted that this »as carried out not volunta- 
rily but in an enforced sanner. 


Indeed it is true that the Arabic alphabet was used by all the Muslim peoples, in- 
Cluding the peoples of the Soviet Bast. But the graphic system of Arabic writing 
had inherently serious shortcomings. “Of the 28 letters of the Arabic alphabet,” 
write A. T. Bagiyev and ™. I. Isayev, “only 16 have independent shapes; the re- 
mainder are distinguished from each other by all manner of diacritical marks; 
these cannot help but complicate their adoption and printing. “urthermore, almost 
all the letters have two or three ways of being written, depending upon their po- 
sition in a word: in the beginning, middle, or end. There are only three letters 
to depict vowel sounds in the basic alphabet. The complexity of instruction vas 
one of the main reasons why, during the first few years of the Soviet regime, the 
elimination of illiteracy among the peoples with Arabic writing syste vas con- 
ducted at an extremely slow pace” ‘“Santyev, A. T. and leayev, M. I., “Yasyk 4 
nateiya” /language and the Nati. yp 110). 


The non-adaptability of the Arabic alphabet for serving the languages of other 
countries was noted long before the October Revolution. Thus, Mirea Kasem-Bek in 
Petersburg, Mirga Fatali Akhundov in Agerbaijan, ™. Mal‘komkhan in Iran, and 
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Mirea-Gaean Alkadari in Dagestan as far back as the third quarter of the 19th cen- 
tury had demonstrated the need for reforming the Arabic alphabet. Such a reform 
wae promulgated, the consonante were made sore precise, and ters 
troduced, The revised alphabet went into effect in the USSR prior to 1926. Bu 
even in such a form it wae difficult; this has been acknowledged even by our ideo- 
logical opponente. "...Thise complicated writing system was poorly adapted to the 
neede of a broad campaign against illiteracy. What was needed was a simpler and 
05) alphabet” (See: “Soviet Bducation.” Hd. by G. L. Kline. London, 1957, 

p 135). 


Nevertheless, the question of replacing the Arabic alphabet by the Latin one was 
decided not by decree but by the First All-Union Turcological Congress, which 
wae held in Baku in 1926. Thies Congress recognised the predominant advantages of 
the Latin alphabet, but, adhering to the principles of Soviet democracy, it noted 
in ite resolution that “the introduction of the new alphabet should be a matter 
for each republic and each ple.” Different republics converted to thie alpha- 
bet at different times (1926--1929). In order to work out a unified alphabet for 
all the peoples of the Soviet Bast, a Central Committee for a New Turkic Alphabet 
wae created in 1926 at the above-mentioned congress; in 1930 this committee was 
reorganised as the All-Union Central Committee for a New Alphabet under the USSR 
TelK (VTeKNA). Consequently, the Soviet government did 
variante of alphabets for the Turkic peoples and did not stri 
as certain anti-communists have written. The transition to 
Cyrillic was carried out in the autonomous republics of the 
during the years 1936--1937 upon their own wishes. The 
writing system based on the Cyrillic alphabet facili 
Russian writing system and hence also the study of 
vas necessary as a language of international exchange 
USSR. At a session of the Bureau of the Adygey Oblast 
in providing grounds for the request to convert the Adygey alphabet 
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Russian vriting system it was noted that this conversion “would bring the Adygey 
people closer to the revolut culture of the great Russian people” ("Adygey 
Cultural Construction /1922--1937/": "Sbornik dokumentov 1 materialov” /Col- 


lected Documents and Materiale/. Maykop, 1958, p 366). 


The anti-Soviets themselves were compelled to recognize the advantages of the new 
alphabet. “The advantages of an orthography in Cyrillic,” writes K. G. Menges, 
“consist basically in its great multi-facetedness, which proceeds from the fact 
that ite alphabet has more letters than the Latin alphabet and that, therefore, 
fewer diacritical marks are required than in the Latin transcription or translite- 
ration” (See: “Central Asia: A Century of Russian Rule.” Bd by &. Allworth, New 
York--London, 1967, p 81). 


It should be noted that the use by the Turkic-speaking peoples of the USSR of the 
Russian vriting system and the use by the Turkish people of the Latin alphavet 
did not lead to their cultural dissociation, as the anti-communists have asserted. 
Cultural unity is caused basically not by linguistic but by socioeconomic relations. 
The Latin alphabet and the alphabet based on Cyrillic are not really so different 
from each other since they have a common root (the Ancient Greek alphabet). After 
finishing secondary 6s bool, all students as a rule, are capable of reading texts 
in the Latin alphabet, inasmuch as they have studied Western Buropean languages. 


ul 








Therefore, the young members of the Turkic-apeaking peoples of our country are 
able without any partioular difficulty to read literature in the Turkish language, 
which is printed in the Latin alphabet. 


The anti-communiste have aleo faleified the work of Soviet 
a standardised alphabets for the Turkic languages of 
USGA. In 1999 an All-Union Conference was held, devoted to 
working out sociopolitical, scientific and technical, educational -pedagogical, 
and linguistic terminology. Also posed at this conference was the 
improving and perfecting the orthography of the literary (written 
the peoples of the USSR. 
that “in creating new terme we should, in the first place, make full 

lexical etook of the specific language and ite word-forming possibilities, in 
the second place, in cases 0° necessity borrow appropriate international and 














1961, Pp 227). 
recommendations in an anti-Soviet vein see in it nationalistic, anti-Russian 
aspirations. In connection with the fact that insignificant orthographic changes 
have been introduced into the alphabets of the Eastern peoples of our country, 
bourgeois Sovietologists cherish the hope that “the ever-increasing tendency to 
break away from the Russian alphabet may acquire a political significance” 
(Wheeler, G., “Racial Probleme in Soviet Muslim Asia.” London, 1960, p 33). As 
A. Prooyk asserts, “the 1960's were marked by strenuous efforts on the part of 
the local intelligentsia to restore the purity of national traditions.” 

ring to scholarly conferences on non-Russian languages and arbi 

the speeches by Soviet scholars at them, she asserts that the goal of these 
conferences was “to correct the erroneous policies the past 

words to be systematically replaced by Russian terms” (“The Nationality Question 
in Soviet Central Asia,” p 125). 


It is interesting to note that the Western ideologists acting in the role of 
vell-wisherse of the Bastern peoples of the USSR for some reason do not trouble 
themselves at all about the fact that in the countries of the non-Soviet East, 
where the alphabets have not undergone any changes whatsoever, more than half of 
the population are illiterate to this very day and that the doors of higher edu- 
cational institutions are closed to the children of working people. Nor are 
they interested in the well-known fact that the languages of the national mino- 
rities (Averbaijani, Usbek, Turkmen, etc.), living in the multi-national 
countr.es of the Bast are not used in the printing of books, journals, or news- 
papers, nor is instruction carried on in their native languages. 


During the years of the Soviet regime an army of highly qualified linguists has 
grown up in the republics of the Soviet Bast; they are capable of solving the 
inent scholarly questions without having recourse to the aid of Western 
ell-wishers.” It should be emphasized that Russian scholars played an enormous 

role in creating a writing system for the peoples of the North and the other 
ethnic minorities of the USSR. Writing systems vere created for those peoples 
of the USSR which had none. prior to the October Revolution out of 13 peoples 
of tearist Russia only 20 had their own writing systems. 











The anti-communiste have attempted to demonstrate Wat the Soviet regime is attempt~ 
ing to eliminate or to replace the local languages with Mussian. ...the Mussifica- 
tien of looal languages,” writes A. Gonquest, “le 4 seane of introducing Russian 
culture” (Conquest, &., "Soviet Nationality Policy in Practice,” London, i967, 8 
202). Tendentiously analysing the literature in the languages of the peoples of the 
Northern Caucasus and the Volga Region, the anti-communiste assert t the enrich- 
ment of these languages has occurred, so to speak, at the expense 
Russian words and terms. At the same time the national 
ing “purified” of Arabic and Persian terms and expressions, 
which are purely national in their origin. Selentific terminology 
vation which had been formed over the centuries was, supposedly, being dri 
the local languages in a determined manner, while new formations based on 
being prohibited along with equivalents in the national language. 
words,” writes A, Bennigsen, “have now become so widespread that 4 complete know- 
ledge of the national is “one, possible without a mastery of Russian” 
("Russia and Asia,” Stanford if, » p 163). 
communisate have asserted that the local languages in general 

importance. 
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These slanderous concoctions bear witness tha 
hunt out all manner of facte which might 
Nobody gave orders for the 1 
ern origin with Russian terms 


Even certain bourgeois authors have 
fluence of Russian on the development of 
“In the vocabulary composition,” wri EB. Bacon 
place, but most of them are essentially internat 
selves took from abroad several decades ago, during 
alization. In short, linguistic changes do not signify 
culture” (Bacon, E., “Central Asians Under Russian Rule,” I 
fact, through the language of international exchange there has 
fication but an internationaligation of the scientific and sociopoli 
ay of the national languages of the Soviet Union; this naturally and in conformity 
with principle corresponds to the general trend toward the standardization of terms 
which are international in nature. 








Our country's ethnic ainorities, in effect, have the opportunity of becoming ac- 
qQuainted with the achievements of the other peoples of the USSR, along with those 
of the peoples of the socialist, developing, and capitalist countries basically 


ditions to be limited by the creation of “one's local culture,” based solely on the 
functional possibilities of one's native language, means to remain on the sidelines 
of the development of world culture. Hence, our country's ethnic minorities should 
not only develop their own native languages in all possible ways, which is 

















guaranteed by the Constitution of the USSR, but also master the Russian language 
even sore completely. It is not by chance that more than 75 percent of our coun- 
try's population has mastered the Russian language. It hae become the language of 
international exchange and the means of internationalising all aspects of the life 
of Soviet peoples, a means of sharing with other countries in the international 

arena. What has been said bears convincing testimony to the fact that the USSR 

does not conduct a policy of assimilating ethnic minorities and their languages. On 
the contrary, it ie here for the first time in the history of mankind that genuine 
conditions for their free development have been created. 


COPYRIGHT: “Wauchnyy kommunian”, 1961 
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INTERNAT LONAL 


BOOK REVIEWS POST-REVOLUTION REFORMS IN APGHANISTAN 
Moscow PRAVDA in Russian 21 Mar 81 p 5 


[Review by V. Kaseie of the book "120 dney v Kabule” (120 Daye in Kabul) by 
B. Mokrousov. Moscow, Iedatel'satvo “Pravda,” 1981) 


[Text] The attention of all people of good will is drawn today to our southern 
neighbor--Afghanistan. And this is not by chance. In the CC CPSU Accountability 
Report which L.1I. Brezhnev gave at the 26th congress of the CPSU, it is stressed 
that “imperialiem unleashed a real, undeclared war against the Afghan revolution. 
Thies created a direct threat also to the security of our southern border. Such a 
situation forced us to offer military aid requested by a friendly country." 


It is precisely due to this situation that it may be possible to explain the fact 
that any new comprehensive publication about today's democratic republic evokes the 
most steadfast interest. Today the work of Boris Mokrousov, "120 Days in Kabul," 
is appearing on the shelves of book stores. The author notes in the first chapter 
that the people's power in Afghanistan from the first days of the 1978 April 
revolution planned and set out to realize important socioeconomic reforms in the 
country. Among them--the destruction of feudal relations, the liquidation of all 
forms of exploitation, the fetters of despotiem and backwardness, the realization 
of land reforms, on increase in the workers’ standard of living, industrialization, 
@ gurantee of the people's rights and freedoms, equality for women, the development 
of cultures of all nations and nationalities of the DRA. 


Consistently, with knowledge of the matter and with rich material, B. Mokrousov 
in the course of further narration shows how these reforms are carried out in 
life, how they are put into practice. He is far from an excessive optimist; he 
also writes about the difficulties which the country must face. However, the 
results that the people have already achieved attest to the fact that the day 
will come when the numerous, complex tasks raised by the revolution will be 
resolved. 


B. Mokrousov visited industrial factories and constructions, the countryside, met 
with artisans, school children, doctors and students. The book reads easily, 
is interesting and, it is believed, will be received with gratitude by the reader. 


CSO: 1807/103 














BRIEFS 


AFGHAN AMBASSADOR IN BAKU--For 3 daya Khabib Mangal, the DRA's Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary in the USSR, was in the capital of Azerbaijan on a tour 
of our country. K.A. Khalilov, chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 

the Azerbaijan SSR, received the Afghan ambassador. Khalilov familiarized the guest 
with the republic's achievements, the structure and activities of the Supreme Soviet 
of the Azerbaijan SSR. and with the work of ite Presidium. T.A. Tairova, the mini- 
ieter of foreign affaire of the Azerbaijan SSR, and R.S. Kaziyeva, secretary of the 
Presidium of the republic's Supreme Soviet, took part in the discussion. The am 
baseador paid a visit to T.A. Tairova, the Azerbaijani Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
held talks dn the Azerbaijani Ministry of Higher and Secondary Specialized Education 
and in the republic Council for Affaire of Foreign Students. He was acquainted with 
the sights of Baku, visited the oil and gas extracting directorate imeni Serebrovskiy, 
the Palace of Friendship of the Peoples of the USSR, the Museum of the History of 
Azerbaijan, saw A. Badaleylya's ballet "The Maiden's Tower" in the Academy Theater 

for opera and ballet imeni M.F. Akhundov. Kh. Mangal met with students from Afghani- 
stan studying in educational institutions in Baku. On 12 April the DRA ambassador 
left for Odessa. [Text] [Baku BAKINSKIY RABOCHIY in Russian 14 Apr 81 p 1)[Azerinform) 


TANZANIAN DELEGATION VISITS BAKU--A delegation o* the National Assembly of the United 
Republic of Tanzania, headed by the assembly's speaker Adam Sapi Mkwawa, was in the 
USSR on an official visit at the invitation of the USSR Supreme Soviet. They arrived 
in Baku on 18 April. Last Sunday the guests took a tour of Sumgait. At talks in 

the Sumgait gorispolkom, Z.A. Gadzhiyev, the chairman, spoke about the city's history, 
ite current and future development. The general plan for the construction of Sumgait 
interested the delegation's members. Participating in the discussion was Sh. M. 
Aliyev, deputy of the USSR Supreme Soviet and first secretary of the Sumgait gorkom 
party, who accompanied the delegation on its tour of the country. On 20 April the 
Tanzanian parliamentarians toured the oil and gas extractingdirectorate imeni Sere- 
brovekiy, where they were familiarized with the technology of searching for, extract- 
ing *~ transporting oil and gas. In the evening the guests from Tanzania left for 
Ve! . [8xcerpts) [Baku BAKINSKTY RABOCHTY in Russian 21 Apr 81 pp 1, 2) 


TURKIS| MBASSADOR IN BAKU--For 2 days, Erdshiment Yavuzal'p, Turkey's Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary Ambassador to the USSR, was in Baku. He visited with T.A. 
Tairova, the Azerbaijani minister of foreign affairs. He was received by K.A. Khali- 
lov, chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Azerbaijan SSR. The Turk- 
ish ambassador spoke with G.N. Seidov, chairman of the Azerbaijani Council of Minis- 
ters, and T.A. Tairova, the Azerbaijani minister of foreign affairs, participated in 
the discussion. On 10 April the Turkish ambassador left Baku for Simferopol’. [Ex- 
cerpts] [Baku BAKINSKIY RABOCHIY in Russian 11 Apr 81 p 3] 


CSO: 1807/104 
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URBAN DEVELOPMENT RECOMMENDATIONS MADE FOR BELORUSSIAN CITIES 
Minsk ZVYAZDA in Belorussian 18 Feb 81 p 2 


[Article under the rubric'Capital Construction’ by V. Barvonov, chief of the Division 
of Scientific Research Projects and New Technology of the State Construction Com- 
mittee of the Belorussian SSR: “Where Should the City Crow?"] 


[Text] the tempestuous development of the creative forces of the country, the high 
rates of growth of cities and of urban population, and the variegated interrelated 
expansion of housing, cultural and domestic, and industrial construction all neces- 
sitate significant use of real estate. This had led, on the one hand, to the 
almost complete utilization of available urban land tracts, and on the other hand, 
to the increase of areas under urban construction at the cost of arable land areas 
belonging to suburban farms. 


The preservation of arable land is an important objective of the state. It has been 
proposed as one of the ways of reaching this objective that flood-plain and marshy 
areas, which have insignificant agricultural value, be used widely for construction 
pruposes. 


The « cudy of the urban construction situation in the Belorussian SSR conducted by the 
Belorussian Scientific Research Institute of Urban Construction Planning has shown 
that from 20 to 30 percent of the entire land within the existing limits of Mogilev, 
Brest, Gomel and other cities consists of flood plain. As a rule these areas are 

not utilized and can serve as an excellent base for the development of many cities 

in the republic for many decades without reducing the area of arable land. 


The inclusion of flood-plain and swampy areas in the urban development complex has 
other economic and social advantages: a lesser amount of old buildings will have 
to be leveled; and sanitary and plumbing conditions will be improved. The problem 
of regulating the course of rivers will also be solved, thereby bringing about re- 
duction of damage by floods, and so forth. 


Accordingly, the scientific and technical problem of the use of flood-plain areas 
for urban construction is one of great importance. A number of scientific and 
research institutions, along with designing institutes and construction organiza- 
tions, worked on its solution during the Tenth Five-Year Plan. 














There were conducted 4 series of projects within the framework of an especially 
planned scientific-technical program for the years 1976-1980, which resulted in the 
elaboration of a number of standardised documentary recommendations on the designing 
and construction of urban micro=developments, housing-unite and community buildings 
in flood=plain areas, the technology of constructing floed-control barriers, and on 
the technology and construction of foundations, This research was conducted on 4 
high setentific and technical level, 


Seientific and technical data from the Institute of Construction and Architecture, 
the Scientific and Research Institute of Urban Construction, the Belorussian Poly- 
technical Inatitute, and of the Brest branch of the engineering and construction 
institute “HWomel'hramadsyanprayekt" made possible the preparation for engineering 
eonstruction of flood=plain areas in the republic totalling more than 1.5 thousand 
hectares, with the corresponding construction of around 250 thousand equare metere 
of normal living space. It has been estimated that the overall savings because of 
the use of flood=-plain areas in but four cities (Gomel, Mogilev, Brest, and Bobruisk) 
embracing an area of 2484 hectares will amount to 100 million rubles within the 
etandard time-frame for recovery of expenditures due to capital investment. 


Additionally, it is still necessary to solve 4 number of scientific and organisation- 
al problems connected with large-scale construction in flood=-plain and marshy areas. 


During the Lith Five-Year Plan it is necessary that scientific research institutes 
continue research on this problem and produce ecientific support for written recom 
mendations and inetructions on construction in flood=-plain areas, produce efficient 
structural components for foundations, conduct a whole gamut of experimental projects 
concerning the application of the priaciples of urban construction to areas that are 
naturally flood=-plains. 


It seems to use that it is necessary to draw up 4 plan with priorities and statements 
of volume in the designing and construction of housing, community, and recreational 
buildings and structures on such lands during the lith Five-Year Plan. In this re- 
gard, it is necessary to bear in mind the concentration of construction and erection 
projects concerned with flood-control embankments in the system of the Ministry of 
Industrial Construction of tne BSSR permits their completion at the necessary tech- 
nological level within shorter time spans. 


It is also appropriate that the appropriate organs consider and resolve questions 
regaruing the financing and planning of projects, as well as actual work of con- 
struction and erection, for in many instances ispolkomse reluctantly agree to the 
reclamation of flood=-plain areas, inasmuch as specific capital investmente for one 
square meter of regular living space on such lands is somewhat higher than on drier 
lands. In so doing thev do not take into consideration those national economic 
advantages mentioned above. 


It is believed that it would be appropriate that the following point be inserted 


into the draft of the Basic Directions: “More rational use of land areas, including 
the needs of construction” [in boldface]. 
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ARTICLE DEPLORES ‘INITIATIVES’ IMPOSED ON KOLKHOZES FROM ABOVE 
Moscow PRAVDA in Russian 16 Dec 80 p 2 
[Article by K. Aksenov: “Right to Initiacive”] 


[Text] After meeting with central farm milkmaide, N. Ostroumov, new director of 


“Tregubovo" sovkhor, grew thoughtful. "We're fed up with working the old way,” they 
had told him. “It's time to ewitch to two shifts.” 


The women were generally not employed on the farm for more than seven hours a day. 
They feed the cows, milk them...and leave. Moreover, all the basic operations are 
mechanized. But those seven hours drag by for the milkmaids. Three times a day, 
they have to go out to the cow barn from the house: early dawn to late in the even- 


ing. 


Nikolay Nikolayevich is a fascinating person. Even when chief engineer at the sov- 
khoz, he created a school of innovators in the village. A dozen homemade machines 

and various attachments manufactured under his leadership have been used success- 
fully for years on “Tregubovo" sovkhoz. Ostroumov has now gathered his specialists 
and taken on the “scheme” of new labor organization for the milkmaids. : 


Some time later, Chudovekiy Raykom First Secretary V. Tealpan (now an obkom secretary) 
came to the sovkhoz. The director showed him his calculations. They indicated thac 
200 cows could be given to the care of a mechanized brigade consisting of nine peo- 
ple, cutting servicing personnel in half. In this regard, labor becomes narrowly 
specialized. Some must concern themselves solely with milking, others solely with 
preparing and distributing feed. It becomes possible to institute a seven-hour work 
day on the fara. 


The new form of labor organization has required that we break with tradition and has 
affected interrelationships in the collective. A milkmaid is accustomed to answer- 
ing for her own group of cows. Milkmaids were now faced with shifting to collective 
responsibility for the operation of the farm. If one person lets the others down, 
the whole effort suffers. Is there a risk? Unquestionably. 


And the raykom first secretary understood this. He aleo knew that the fate of the 
initiative might depend on his words and his attitude towards the experiment. He 
had himself seen situations in which another party leader, faced with the need to 
definitely say either “yes” or “no,” with supporting or rejecting an initiative, had 
taken an undecided position, evading the question. 














V. Tealpan enjoys direct relations with administrators, If he senses something false 
or far-fetched about an initiative, he always saye something. But if he is convinced 
af innovation ts useful, he not only supports it, but aleo keeps track of it to en- 
eure that what is begun is carried to completion, 


The Chudovekiy Raykom bureau soon approved the initiative of "Tregubove" stockraisers. 
At the insistence of the first secretary, specialists from the rayon link helped farm 
workers set up the system better, eliminate shortcomings and anticipate mistakes. 


Now all that is behind us. Central farm stockraisers have proven in practice the 
high effectiveness of the link system, of twoeshift work. Each ekilled worker ob- 
taine 150 tone of milk a year here, approximately three times the oblast average. in 
thie regard, the rural resident has obtained a norm working day, which is especially 
attractive to young people. Thies system ie presently being used successfully on 
other rayon farme ae well, 


You have to wonder why thie Tregubove initiative turned out so successfully. Firat, 
because it was dictated by life itself. Second, because much organizational work was 
done on it. 


Thie is the task every party committee muet eet iteelf: be able to select, from among 
numerous initiatives, what is most valuable, to create conditions beneficial to ex- 
tensively disseminating the experience. Unfortunately, not all party committees in 
Novgorodskaya Oblast are yet coping with this task. 


An example. Several years ago, farmers of “Trubichino” sovkhor in Novgorodskiy 
Rayon began competing for high field cultivation quality. The party raykom called 
on farmers to follow this good example. Much was said about the usefulness of this 
initiative at bureau meetings and plenums. But the initiative was not disseminated. 
Why? Because its success could only have been ensured by laborious organizational 
work in every collective. And people did not have the patience for that. 


At the same time, the Novgorodekiy Raykom wasted quite a bit of effort organizing 
“seasonal” initiatives. And it was not the only one. Each year, many oblast party 
committees approve “initiatives” of collectives which have decided, for example, to 
conduct sowing or harvesting work “on echedule,” to sow all seed (as if that were not 
part of their obligations), to repair equipment ahead of echedule.... After receiv- 
ing by telephone instructions to support a routine initiative, a sovkhog director I 
know admitted: “I don't understand why sowere and plows absolutely quet be readied 
by | January. Haste is a poor helper.” 


And how are some of these fruitless initiatives born’? Somebody calle a farm leader 
from the raykom, let's say, and eaye, “You seem to be staying in the background; it's 
time you went out to the people. Take on some obligations. We'll support you.” And 


Such ill-conceived initiatives organized “from above” are by no means always supported 
in the collectives or, gost important, in people's hearts. But there are administra- 
tore who will take on any new project without 4 second thought, just to create some 
commotion around theaselves. And party committees sometimes do not judge such things 
on the basis of the end result, but in terms of efficiency in responding to an order. 








Given such “regulation” of initiative, such enthusiasm for “barren-flower" innovations, 
we often overlook truly valuable experience or do not notice it, And it happens 

that even when we collide with a good beginning, the innovators are silenced: don't 
create “spontaneous action,” they're told, 


This year, at the suggestion of the Borovichi gorkom bureau, Kolkhos imeni Lenin 
chairman N. Ivanov was diemissed from that post. That decision was unexpected by 
many. Nikolay Fedorovich was a well-known leader. People came from throughout the 
oblast to copy the experience of thie leading farm. Then, suddenly.... 


"You must understand, Ivanov was alwaye running off somewhere," says Borovichi gorkom 
First Secretary A. Karteev. "We warned him, punished him, but he kept it up.” 


The last conflict again flared up because of an experiment the kolkhoe decided on, 
A new form of labor organization was introduced at the Beresitekiy dairy complex. 
The basie of it wae the experience of that same “Tregubovo" sovkhos, but they went 
further, decreasing the number of operatore further. 


As sometimes happens, someone at the kolkhos initially didn't like the innovation. 

A. Karteev took their side when he came to the farm, and without reservations. With- 
out listening to the arguments of the epecialists and stockraisers, he accused lvanov 
of “arbitrariness” and inetructed him to stop the experiment. But the chairman stood 
hie ground. 





lvanov was summoned to the gorkom for a routine dressing down and was accused of be- 
ing “infatuated” with experiments. The rayon leaders we were able to talk with in 
Borovichi pretended that none of the initiatives by this chairman meant anything. 

But what were the facte? During the first four years of the current five-year plan, 
Kolkhoe imeni Lenin milk sales increased 59 percent as compared with the same period 
in the preceding five-year plan, while rayon milk sales increased only seven percent. 
The meat sales indicator on the farm was stable, while it dropped for the rayon as a4 
whole. 


At the same time, the value of the chairman's idea which ignited the spark is obvious 
today. That is hard to ignore. Operator M. Gromova, for example, noted the great 
advantages of the system introduced at the Berezitskiy complex when she spoke at a 
party meeting. True, there was some roughness as well, and understandably so: it 
was a period of coming into being. A. Kartesev was evidently right in focusing atten- 
tion on the innovation's shortcomings. At that time, the cry “don't you dare” was 
being replaced by the necessity of thinking about an important problem jointly, with- 
out inpetuousity. Here, though, they decided differently: in the end, an energetic, 
searching cliairman was forced to leave. 


The Ivanov story was by no means accidental for those in Borovichi, as was confirmed 
by the Novgorodekaya obkom plenum convened to discuss the question of Borovichi gor- 
kom work on choosing, placing and educating cadres. As was stated at the plenum, a 
faulty style of leadership based on administrativiem [undemocratic rule from above] 
had taken root in Borovichi. The response to an independent step by an administra- 
tor was often punishment. It was for that reason that many worked sluggishly and 
did not display initiative. 


Incidentally, a number of other rayon oblasts also had less than brilliant agriculture 
indicators, and their failures stem largely from an inability of effectively lead com- 
petition, to actively support new things. 


5h 











Now, in the pre-congress period, in analysing what has been done or not done during 
the fiveeyear plan, it is important for each party raykom te draw lessons for the fu- 
ture, Limite on initiative are harmful, just ae is an abundance of empty, “for show" 


imitiatives. But the right to initiative should probably signify the right to work 
better than others. Ie that not the sense of the current effort? 
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‘GANG OF GRORGLANS' INVOLVED IN LARGE-SCALE SWINDLE, BRIBERY 


LDL60741 [Editorial Report) Moscow SOTSIALISTICHESKAYA INDUSTRIYA in Russian 
for 9 and 10 April 1981 carry on page 4, beneath the headline “In Broad Day- 
light...", & two-part 3,800-word article by N. Sirotkin, chief of the RSFSR 
Prosecutor's Office investigations unit, and special correspondents A. Komarovekiy 
and V. Simonov on the activities of a ous of Georgian criminals in the Checheno- 
Ingushekaya ASSR who made “about R5 ai " over the course of several years out 
of running a couple of local industry rayon combines as “a private enterprise 
company.” The first part of the article, heavily ironical in tone and occa~- 
sionally incoherent--perhape a consequence of being distilled from the "80 fat 
volumes” of material accumulated in the course of several years of investiga- 
tions--describes how the gang took over the two rundown combines, transformed 
them into thriving enterprises producing sought-after consumer goods, and 
creamed off the profite through “sophisticated machinations." The few complaints 
from suspicious workers, the writers declare, vere “smoothed over" by “carefully 
chosen" investigative commissions. 


The second part of the article focuses on the officials, both local and in Moscow, 
suborned and recruited by the gang in the course of their operations: 

B. Buzurtanov, Checheno-Ingushetskaya ASSR minister of local industry, who has 
received a lS-year jail sentence; hie deputies V. Asuyev (8 years) and 

D. Arsenyuk (6 years); A Makarov, RSPSR deputy minister of local industry (10 
years); S. Ibriyev, chief of the Checheno-Ingushskaya ASSR Council of Ministers 
Prices Department (9 years); and E. Leupov, deputy chief of the USSR Ministry of 
Light Industry Equipment Administration (4 years). The writers note ruefully 
that “the search continues” for two of the leading gang members, 0. Kvavilashvilli 
and M. Agarov, while another, “recidivist V. — — — " has “escaped from cus- 
tody." “Perhaps you have come across them, reader? Look around,” they urge. 

The article concludes with censorious observations on the way that the criminals’ 
neighbors and officials “noticed nothing” despite the ostentatious extravagance 
of the gang's lifestyle. 
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